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AIR FRANCE 
AND 

THE FRENCH CULTURAL CENTRE 

in cooperation with 

HOLIDAY inn - AMMAN 

has the honour to present 

A CLOWNING MIME SHOW BY PRADEL 

ra" oSSU Tickets ’SSifw 9100 pm flt the Royal Cultu_ 
Centre and 


Furnished Flats For Rent 
In Cyprus 

bedroom^shtin^ 80a V,8W * 8ach contains of one 

water heating system 1 ™^ 00 ' bathroom and varanda. solar 

from Urnaca Beach ‘ 8 B08 ’ and ,lrt Provided. Located 10m 

t Interested pis. call I Tel .No. off: 841668, 84!47]68 Am- 
man, P.O, Box 6424 


The Ideal Residence for Expatriates & 
Businessmen 


iakotel jj© ,|^i«|l|l= I 

: Tetox DAHQTL . Sl.rna.v.Jinl ■ Amnnut' I 


Luxuriously furnished studio apartments 
To Satisfy Good Taste 


H0TEL • APARTOTEL * restaurant 



By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

jlMOST A MILLION children 
-jred from death from measles, 
looping cough and tetanus in 
i985, another half million saved 
■■offl death from diarrhoel dehy- 
;raiion and even more young lives 
v :re expected to be saved In 1988 
rd Ihe years to come. 

In a generally gloomy world 
vena, the prospects for at least 
kvna of the Third World's children 
se actually measurably better in 
fe 80’9 lhan at any time In the 
f.)Sl 40 years. But why Is it hap- 
Kimg now? In an Interview with 
Ira Star this week the new United 
a i3bons Children's Fund (UNICEF) 
P^ional Director Richard Reid 
jscussed the factors which are 
.ontrrbuted to the remarkable 
rhange. 

Ha aaya rnumber of important 
-.clinical advances have radically 
:f«ed our approach to both the 
iatmonl and the prevention of 
; :*eol Ihe major child killers. The 
i'lpfe, but spectacular Oral Rehy- 
;..iiion Therapy (ORI) ranks highly, 
•ough Mr Reid says it took time 
i il to make Its mark. 

Throughout the 1950's and 60' s 
i standard treatment for diar- 
"fll diseases, Including cholera 
■xh is Ihe worst of them, was 
'Humous rehydratlon. The 
"■?ihod works but it is expensive 
■J requires hospital treatment to 
■ •ch only about 5-8 per cent of 
Kflte in developing countries 
':■* access. 

■'fhen research workers at the 
■■^national Diarrhoel Disease 
•search Bureau In Bangladesh 
i ‘' el °ped an oral rehydratlon 
-unique, It was found to be 25 
^ faster, more efficient and In- 
•«y cheaper than the old tech- 
jj but { was not popular with 
•■-tors and was thus slow to find 
•■-^pianoa. Then came the Pakls- 
: U'vil war in 1970 and tens of 
•usands of refugees streamed 
-indB and were at severe risk 
. ef v 7 he new oral rehy- 
: :Sr O !f C J n .l? U0 , unda Twent Its 
l ...J r ! at |, 9l . d tr lal In conditions 
■mii e ° Sp a trBatm0 nt was un- 

s ™ p,e solution of eight tea- 

SW and one of salt In 
- a erjf administered by 

i a5!S2f I . throu0hout the 8ick - 

va .tf e in preventing 

■■arStt?*? that ,a the real 

4 K^ hos! disease. Since 
.a on has been refined 
■f»4 _ a f ai,ablB fn Packets 
t 0 w cents. Mr Raid 
m ? or breakthrough 
lrtpia d0V0t °Pment of a 

00,(1 box lhat 

^eoUnhl i at vacc ' n0 s could 
.LL . cori : ec t temperature 



rwriik. d0V0,opment of a 
00,(1 box lhat 

^eoUnhl i at vacc ' n0 s could 
.*5 ha cor J r0Cl temperature 
for BX Penslve 
unreliable, refrigeration. 

revolution 

* S , to P |a y Its part. Even 
now have 
.^ ttmna b ol radio, televl- 

that can tBt 
■tttSSf 11 h2 f 5 nw what ° RT . 

Witter nutrition etc 
J en stay £ u i 0 thfl t the| r chll- 
^ tangly 9 . nd atay healthy, 
10 rnoblllze nation- 

pgns. BunTio fc ? r health cam- 
j^cai i^jsc'ear that techno- 

equaHffl? e a i°n! y one P art of 

^ a profoitrl? t t Bre has a,ao 
°hange In attl- 

'■^ent nr^pL y ? ara to the deve- 
** aurvii fn ,n general and to 
? UNICEF ho Psrt'cular and In 
-oig. l ^ tF h^a played a major 


Mr Richard Reid 

The agency was established 40 
years ago as an emergency orga- 
nization to help the children of 
post World War Two Europe. As 
their condition Improved, it was 
transformed into an agency dedi- 
cated to Improve the lives of the 
children of the Third World. UN- 
ICEF carried out many program- 
mes over the next 30 years but 
did not generally achieve a very 
high profile and some of the pro- 
grammes it supported, such as 
mass vaccination In the 70’s, were 
not successful and tended to be 
discredited. 

The past few years have seen 
a fundamental change in UNI- 
CEF's approach both to Its work 
and to the way It Is presented. The 
change has been based on the 
realization, first that the existing 
approach to the problems of 
underdevelopment simply was not 
working and second that in a time 
of economic recessions, program- 
mes had to achieve maximum ef- 
fect for the money spent. 

The UNICEF emphasis on sim- 
ple, Inexpensive, but highly effec- 
tive, measures such as innocula- 
tlon, the use of ORT, growth moni- 
toring, breast feeding is the result. 
The organization has geared Its 
own publicity to carry a message 
that combines in a particularly ef- 
fective way. 

It Is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for governments to justify 
their own Inaction when faced with 
the Information that a child can be 
Immunized against the main killer 
diseases for $5 and that a packet 
of ORT solution costing a mere six 
cents can actually save a life. Mr 
Reid points out that more govern- 
ments are also beginning to real- 
ize that efforts to Improve the st- 
ate of their children's health bring 
many benefits, not the least of 
which is the goodwill of their own 
populations. Good preventive care 
also saves a lot of money other- 
wise spent by families In time. 

The hopeful news, must, how- 
ever. be balanced against the fact 
that even now some governments 
in the developing world have not 
committed themselves to the child 
survival revolution and around 15 
million infants and children are still 
dying every year. UNICEF and 
other agencies have an important 
role to play In making govern- 
ments and their citizens aware 
that this situation is simply not ac- 
ceptable and that Improvements 
are well within their reach. 

The Secretary-General of the 
UN has actually written directly to 
the heads of the UN's member 
states drawing their attention to 
the improved vaccine technolo- 


Freelance writers wanted 

0n ®* ar ,a vlte8 you to write for Its local desks 

,n tar*ati. < 2SS ral » Economic, Political and Sports matters. 
8 64153 f rtr partl ° 8 cal1 Th ® Editor; telephone 607177 or 
-iilSL?" appointment. 


gles and asking for their personal 
support in achieving the goal of 

THL uni2a u 0n for a " the world's 
children by the year 1990. UN- 
ICEF In co-operation with the Un- 
ited Nations Population Division 
has developed a new and consid- 
erably improved Index of Infant 
and child mortality. Mr Reid says 
some governments are genuinely 
shocked when confronted with ac- 
curate statistics on their country's 
Infant and child mortality rate 
especially when an apparently 
less developed neighbouring 
country Is sure to have a lower 
rate. 

UNICEF also sends observers to 
watch mass innoculatlon pro- 
grammes, In action. When delega- 
tions from China, Indonesia, Syria, 
Pakistan, Egypt and elsewhere 
watched Turkey's highly success- 
ful programme in 1985 they went 
home Impressed and Syria, as Just 
one example. Is now preparing for 
Its own major campaign to start in 
September this year. Mr Reid is 
well aware that the present cam- 
paigns are not a substitute for the 
fundamental problems of poverty 
which are the root causes of high 
infant and child mortality. But he 1 
says he Is not afraid that govern- 
ments will use success in vaccina- 
tion programmes. ORT promotion 
etc as an excuse to tackle the ba- 
sic problems. 

He believes that looked at real- 
istically, the major problems of in- 
adequate incomes, poor housing 
and lack of such facilities as clean 
water and proper waste disposal, 
are not going to be solved quickly 
so UNICEF must do what It can, 
and encourage governments to 
act, In areas where health Im- 
provement Is a real possibility 
even in poor conditions. He is 
heartened by the changes under- 
way in Nigeria where he was sta- 
tioned prior to his appointment to 
Jordan. Since 1980 UNICEF has 
supported a programme to Im- 
prove drinking water and sanita- 
tion for all rural areas of Nigeria, 
for which the government is now 
taking responsibility. The country, 
Mr Reid now has best immuniza- 
tion programme in Africa, aided 
considerably by the use of cold 
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The mother is the highest level health worker — not In 
training or In qualifications but In time and love.fn the 
special knowledge of her own children, in the breadth of 
integrated services she provides, and In the permanent 
presence she brings to her child’s life." 


boxes which ensure that vaccina- 
tions can reach the most isolated 
areas. The establishment of tem- 
porary vaccination posts in market 
places, schools, mosques and 
churches and the enlistment of 
community leaders such as tradi- 
tional chiefs, religious leaders and 
schoolteachers to 'spread the 
message' has also helped to make 
vaccination programmes success- 
ful. 

The government of Nigeria has 
now taken a decision to assign six 
per cent of Its budget to health up 
from the present figure of 1.7 per 
cent above even the WHO recom- 
mended figure of 5 per cent of 
budget. All this is taking place In a 
country whose national income 


has declined drastically with the 
fail in the price of oil. And In Nig- 
eria. and In all countries, as gov- 
ernments show their people that 
they can offer proper medical ser- 
vices, their expectations will rise 
and they will come to expect 
health care as a right for all not a 
privilege for the few. 

Simple techniques such as ORT 
also have the potential to contri- 
bute to a profound change In peo- 
ple’s own perceptions of themsel- 
ves. Every woman who adminis- 
ters ORT and sees her chitd be- 
come well haa taken the first step 
towards a greater control of her 
own life and that of her children. 
And once she begins to realize 
just what she can cfo.... 


JORDAN TIMBER PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 

Announces the selling of its TIMBER COMPLEX at Aqaba 
The Complex consists from the following: 

1) PLYWOOD PLANT 

2) SAW MILL PLANT 

3) CHIPBOARD PLANT 

4) WOOD WORNING PLANT 

In addition to BLOCKBOARD LINE, LAMINATION LINE 

Firms and Companies interested In buying ALL or PART of these plants should 
contact the following address: 

THE JORDAN TIMBER PROCESSING IND. "Housing Bank Center, Shmeisani 
Tel: 661030, 677648, Tlx: 22477, P.O. Box 2690, Amman - Jordan. 

In order to obtain technical specifications of these plants 

WRITTEN OFFERS IN CLOSED ENVELOPES 

should be delivered to Administrative Manager of J.T.P.I. 

before July 5th 1986. 

Technical Specifications Fees are 10 JD unrefundable 


29 MAY 1986 . J!® MAY 
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By Mary Phillips 

tywicifii lo The Star 

COMPUIEHS ARE now being in- 
tr<j , :lnoi , il into Joitfiinj.irt ychnols :it 
■i Pcifjrci imco But wti.it kind of 
comp till ‘is .if if J !.tiflw.irt.> »■* i f; 
u ' !t ‘‘T' > |n |||, ; < oiiiiPnjfci.il soctur. 
thn AMbi.Mik.4i" of computers m 
worilfirooesaing and nccountiruj 
v/s terns is already well developed, 
bur what about education? 

The tow problems they moot 
toiul to come from the teochors, 
who snmutlmos show an Jnhulit 
mistrust for the computer, nrls- 
J n g bom a four that ft wilt 
i".? * ,le,r i°bs, or from a con- 
V lfi 0,1 * bnl Iboy will novor bo 
ubfo to understand how It 
works. 






o^r e ^tf.ri!.n?<. fi V C ° m, i'i ters int0 a broader context of 
whinh'thl^/ 1 ^ * IS ? h ? technological revolution of 
hich they are a part that is the important thing. It’s 

o use just knowing which buttons to press’ — David 


Li, 


v*L£ 




lh»' Jordan Computer Conlru 
fmii supplied computers lo 36 
schools in the Kingdom (nol just in 
Amman but in other towns includ- 
ing Irbid. Mafraq. Marka and 
Arj/iba), in a highly successful 
puck aye. The system used is M8X 
Sakher. and it inciiKlr.'s a computer 
vduch funcl ions in Arabic, anrf a 
:'«oru;i; of Arabic oiJucalionaJ soft- 
ware devulopod in Kuwait by Mi- 
crosoft and ALALAMIAH ALAL- 
AMIAH ore cummitted to ‘bridging 
the computational gap’ bohvoen 
the industrial and developing 
countries, and to promoting com- 
puter literacy in the Arab world, 
'bey are working on the Arabiza- 
tion of computer opomhng 
syloms and peripherals', promot- 
ing Arabic programmes and pro- 
gramming languages, and building 
up software for education and 


Arabtea^jon of computers* 

— * faCilit ! t l S i e ! r " in .9 Procedures for children! 


Special To The Star 

THE INTERNATIONAL Bacca- 
laureate School {IBS) launched its 
Computer Department in January 
! (his year, using BBC B + and RM 
Nimbus machines. 

m (he Junior School, up to Gr- 
ide 6, the children are not being 
laughl computer studies as such, 
but three computers are being 
used to augment and illustrate 
current programmes, particularly 
* mathematics and English, where 
they are proving highly successful, 
in the next academic year, there 
fil be more machines, Including 
one lor the use of kindergarten 
children. BBC computers can be 


V’ - -t 


Computer could make learning easier for our children 

such as Prolog, because of the In- and devising the programme for it, 
creasing importance of artificial in- or even just understanding how it 
telllgence. has been devised. One of the 


Thu Arabic software caters fora 
wide range of ogos ... f rnm c( " 
'.Iren aged four fo second year 
university Students. Besides be- 
ing m the Arabic language j| has a 
distinctly Arab cultural flavour 
<i programme which teaches Isla 
m.c calligraphy , a called BouS- 


•'"? ■ « course of human fcotagy oSASSS^S 0 fS ?n 
programmes is called (bn Srm* Se Ptember this year °" Ware in 
ung so on Along with subjects Mr u 
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By Sandy Rose 
Special to The Star 

IT fS estimated that (here are 
about 900,000 students in Jordan 
attending 3,000 schools and nur- 
series. With approximately 250 
micro computers in place, mostly 
m private schools, it is clear that 

2JS22J 1 a fon 9 way lo go in 
providing her school-children with 
computer contact. Whatever one’s 
raeas hr to the role computers can 
SSL 1 " education. thore is no 
doubt Ihat they will bo them in tlie 
classrooms of Iho future 

Already much is being done in 
Jordan to provfdo for this Mure: 
apparently tho Ministry of Educa- 

EFJtlW? de,iWQr V fn April of 90 
MSX bnkhr‘8 tor 20 schools. For 
the overall future, according to un- 
official figures, Jordan. is to spend 
JD 4 million on computers in edu- 
cation in Ifni next five year plan. 

Even so. ensuring lhal tho 
present generation of school- 
children grow up wilh some do-, 
greo of computer -literncy is dn ur- 
gent task, and one which tho Ab- 
dul Ha meed Sliomun Foundation 
Is doing much lo assist. At its in- 


formation centre ,n Shmt.-is.ini it 
has devoted the fifth floor to com- 
puters for the use of members of 
the public who join the Shoman Li- 
brary. Members must be 15 
ye ars old or more and, for a JD 5 
deposit, which is refundable, they 
have access fo the library and all 
its facilities, including the comp u t- 
ers The 12 machines there can be 
booked for up to two hours maxi- 
mum during library hours. 

If is interesting t 0 note that the 
younger visitors to the centre 
have no in-built barriers when it 
comes to confronting computers 
unlike the order generation who 


sai££ 5 ££ 


. a "?' n 9 either from a fear that it i 
■will take their Jobs, or from a con- 
viction that they will never be able 
to understand how It works. How- 
® ver - Part of the ’package' offered 
oy the Centre Includes orientation 
and training courses for teachers 

The Centre will be running cour- 
ses on Its premises, starting a 
June, to teach Logo and Basic b 
adults and children of 8 years and 

8 i Tbsy also have an uno,f: ' 

clal ‘club’ on Thursdays where 
computer enthusiasts can meet 
and swap programmes and ideas 


Computer technology is the 
inthing’ at the International 

Baccaieureat-School 


— ■ — H 1 ana swap programmes and ideas 

s h°™P u * — 

Shows the way 


and games Some university and 
coNege students are using T e 
centres machines to write com 
.puter programmes, and on e ° is 

the sphere °, artM 

sitofs 6 firstly 6 hJw S ,o° J^a 'com 

edge M? i t0 “* ,his kEL 
eugein computer-aided learning. 


r>ature y an^the ! %a| C woMd l but w1fh a |hQ ,,d S i dellflh * in d *»coverlna 
tlence of computers they hSv^mS° a H 0Ulrali,y and W 
put to good uso fn educa I ion The inoo 'If 2 ta908 ' wh,ch can P be 
Simon Paper!, for example, Is not so mur*? 090896 deve| oped by 
as an environment created for ?hiI?rM fn wht?rfu U ‘ ar ^uagj 
at certain concepts. Drill and praclfcl i n ? h , they can arrive 
can be given by computers. prac,,ce in knowledge acquired 


«iro often iiiystifiocf, oven afraid of 
computers and the threat they 
may pass to thorn These children 
spend most ol their time playing 
computer gnrnea. games which of- 
ten occupy (hem for thu first two 
to throe months. Thereafter, many 
Of thorn move on to more serious 
computer -programming in which 
they may bo assisted by a mom- 
b«r of tho centre's staff who la 
available ut all hums io ho Ip bud- 
ding program mars 

Two- thirds of Kin programmes : 
available to tho children aio edu- 
cational, in content, focossino on 
subjects* like English. Arabic 
ma hdmatics physics, chemistry 
and biology. The rest are quizes 


^.'7';r s ccCu l(Jr bc ' ouahi 

Wj-ftAS 

by the computer in educa^nr! 6 ^ 

a* «««8o™t U d "S a i n h hfl 0 T 



i-Japted for use in Arabic, and the 
“■•■KX)! plans to develop its own 
vabic software soon. 

J’VGrade 7 and above; computer 
-Mies have begun In earnest, 
students start by learning about 
” computer Itself; it then makes 
I®!*® , t0 ata ft on programming. 
^Wter languages like Forth 

cermiMhio assembly language 
programming to be 

.t students’ knowledge 

'| h0 computer's Internal work- 

a?| S «,hin? u » se of the current fav- 
whieh structured programming 

S, youn 9er students are 

fi ? nd Pascal - Baalc 18 

IStLS ^ 9 her . grades. The De- 
, “5? 9 ives due consid- 

to the newer languages 

-■ift? note: Ther ® was a mi8- 
i,u] n 8 ?. nr l e the paragraphs 
MteiVit Jt iu ® The international 

S} h„ 0 L the *1°'* Seeand vetl- 

{fty Paa «i Karmy published 
{?,l a a ^ a we8 k a Jerusalem Star, 
i ferns T dUe t0 P a ®t |n 9 prob- 
Sa’S? now P ubl,8h ‘he cor- 
Zhl 0fm of tba 8 «ld para- 


soon to be l ?MrSdiicad rdantan curr,culum /based 


software Is 


sr€ 4 ?ls gisssss 


simulation or™:i;i P rl ,nwlvs 

Chornlcm «,„0™m„„ a Z 

rlatl.out wilhoul lho™,n oera ^,?!‘ 

■ Cteaily computers cannd| ' 


The Shoman Foundation has 1 
only been open throe months tXJt 
figures for April indicate that so j 
far 1,654 people have used th*{ 
computer centre during that ttn®. ^ 
which makes an average of 
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»go language developed hvsimSS • wb,ch makea an average of 62l 
Paper 1. for example 3 in n ?! mon People using fhe computers each j 
m »ch b computer tanmmnJ 1 ?. dfiy - Thls 9 |VQ9 an indication of the 

environment created 0 f or 0 rhHrt an ,nl9rQ8 t and demand there is 

in which they can arrive hi SI! among the people of Amman, par- 
“ncapls. » . Ilcular| y among the young, to 

knowledge acquired can ha nh#JS com Puter education, an Interest 
by computer^ Woanb 0 8 |ven . which the Foundation is doing j 

. niuch to satisfy and foster. 1 


P'The status of the 
?-l*' Vatican City 

SaMhf r, i ^ Qre can b ® no doubt 
U Vhl ^ ,eran Treaty of 1929 

n atlona?nn ha !i acter of an inter “ 

l< > SC 0 air L Ce ,ts P ur P°aa was 

tJSmi f nd clarl,y the lnt0r “ 

and, Si 8 8103 of the Holy See 
w| fah aro !£??” ^ ity - matters 

4 ^srar on the 

*iBw. how^ fir f ^ l i Cti w nal po,nt of 
*he Vat [can City is 

■« the Sw ate ,f not a state 
Oiher ittLT^H'Ha °f that term. 


Other iuri«? \? n,na of ihat term. 
M the Va ,he statehood 

f itssnfetejS!)' ? n K the Qrounds 

teres) n- Js^dtory .{about 44 hec- 
from the a Sl2 f PpPoiation apart 
who QU i nr I e3id ® nt functionaries 

^inal naibnS y ra0ain thelr 
nationality on the termlna- 


The Senior School has a well- 
equipped computer room contain- 
ing both BBC and RM Nimbus ma- 
chines, and the subject has so far, 
been greeted with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. But, though it is early 
days, the head of the School's 
Computer Department, Mr. Tony 
Berkeley, is determined that this 
enthusiasm will be properly 
channelled into a desire for more 
than superficial understanding of 
computers. 

"The subject has tremendous 
novelty appeal, and most of my 
students are very keen to learn. 
But i am not sure they understand 
yet what learning Is," he says. 
"There Is- a vast difference be- 
tween playing a computer game 

tioh of their employment, and the 
absence of a political power. How- 
ever, that may be, the Vatican City 
Is widely recognized as a state 
with treaty-making capacity. 

The international status 
of the Holy See 

Both the Holy See and the State 
of the Vatican enjoy International 
personality, l.e. both are subjects 
of. international law. But the perso- 
nality of the Holy See is distinct 
from that of the Vatican City. The 
former is a non -territorial institu- 
tion and the latter is a state. Ac- 
cording to Graham in his book 
“Vatican Diplomacy: A study ol 
Church and State on the Inter- 
national Plane,” "the Papacy as a 
religious organ Is a subject 'of 
international law and capable of 
International rights and dutleB. 
The fact that the Holy See Is a 
non-territorlal institution Is no lon- 
ger regarded as denying it inter- 
national personality. It can enter 
Into legally binding conventions 
known as concordats. In the world 
of diplomacy, the Pope enjoys the 
rights of active and passive lega- 
tion. He can send and receive rep- 
resentatives who are public minis- 
ters In the sense of International 


problems is that here, as in so 
many countries, educational tradi- 
tion Is based on "answers" rather 
than on the process of discovering 
those answers. My maxim is that 
the answers themselves are not 
as important as the methods of 
finding them, and there is usually 
more than one way of solving a 
problem. Students must be cap- 
able of justifying their answers to 
a problem. For an adult, it’s differ- 
ent: He can go out and buy a com- 
puter as he would any other tool, 
and learn how to use it for his own 
purposes; he doesn't necessarily 
need to understand it. But if we 
are educating for the future, we 
must ensure fundamental under- 
standing." 


law." (quoted fn Harris' Cases and 
Materials on International Law at 
page 143). However, Ian Brownlie 
notes at page 68 of his book 
"Principles of Public International 
Law" that "The problem of perso- 
nality divorced from territorial 
base is difficult to isolate because 
of the interaction of the Vatican 
City, the Holy See, and the Roman 
Catholic Church." 

The Holy See is not a member 
of the United Nations but has an 
observer there. He is a member of 
the UN High Commissioner for the 
Refugees, has an observer at the 
UNESCO, the FAO and WHO and 
In other UN specialized agencies. 
The Holy See is a party of the 
IAEA, participated in the confer- 
ences on Diplomatic Relations of 
1961 in Vienna, on the Maritime 
Laws of Brussels in 1962 and on 
the Law of the Seas in Geneva in 
1958. In conjuctlon with UNRWA, 
the Holy See assists the Palestine 
refugees fn kind and in services 
under the umbrella oi the Apos- 
tolic MiBsion. It sponsors or contri- 
butes to thousands of charitable, 
educational, scientific and cultural 
institutions all over the world. The 
Carltas Internationails for example 
has its headquarters In the Vati- 
can. 
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Computer can be adapted for use in Arabic 


In order to ensure Kiis fun- 
damental understanding, the IBS 
is introducing live new courses in 
September this year. First of all, 
there will be a two-year founda- 
tion course for all students in 
grades 7 and 8, called "Techn- 
ology and New Technology." The 
course will emphasize three main 
areas: Computer scionce. elec-. 
Ironies and .microelectronics, and, 
mechanisms and structures. At 
least half the time will be spent on 

practical work, with plenty of op- 
portunity for project work also. 
The course aims to familiarize 
students wilh the new technolo- 
gies, and to develop their practical 
and problem-solving skills. 


In grade 9. four new GCE 'O' 
level subjects will bo ottered: De- 
sign Technology, Graphical Com- 
munication, Control Technology 
and Computer Studies. Those 
courses will be taught in new. 
purpose- built facilities which in- 
clude two new computer rooms, 
an electronics and technology la- 
boratory, and a technical drawing 
office. 

The school principal, Mr David 
Phillips, says: "We want to fit 
computers into a broader context 
for our students. It's the technolo- 
gical revolution of which they are 
a part Ihat is the important thing. 
It's no use just knowing which 
buttons lo press." 
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Under constant supervision, the desire for more understandina 
of computer could be enhanced 
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INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE 
SCHOOL 

SUMMER SCHOOL, 1986 
14, June - 2 July 


Since announcing our Summer School, we have 

QhA?i'i? d ## a ar9Q nu ^ b0r of requests that we 
should) offer courses for children aged 6 to 9. as 
well as for the 4 lo 6 and 9 to 13 age groups. 

In response to this demand, we have therefore 
redesigned our; programme and can now offer a 
range ot options for fhe 6 to 9 year olds. 

If you would like more details, please telephone 
Mrs Dianne Button at shcool (845572). The 
closing date for applications is Saturday 7 June. 
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middle east 

Sudan’s problems are 


liy Y.Vcoub Fahd 
’iUNAN ■■ l‘l AU.I Ul. .mil !.ni< ' i 'Hi 

from Illilit II v Hill' ||> .III 1*1- 
f< l» ■■ 1 I.r.'iti.iil .uiinllii'.li. limit II I-. 

i « jr -I* J .Vi 1 1 1 j/iliuv Iim-jvI 
-.VI I it .f If Iill.linii-lll I IV ill 

■ •vi lb * Ar.ih v.-nilij F«n il -.v.is Ui»* 
In .1 fin i- * m Mliiny Ih-tt 

milit.ify* J-mcIi •('. wll'j piWir 

I ■-/ f-<a i' -iml Jim-. Ii;i*>i" > |iv--r i m 
ti.i II H.! tl. -ill. nii I - * >*l llnj (ir*fijili\ r-Hfi 

• i Iiif * It "i it*." i . i li* . Hi-ch>wi -irid 
emu ill' ll fj.*vVi*r to p:n te.-s which 
h.tvti won ,i mm it *nly in Parliament. 

In rhinl W. *;l< I i.KijnlriOo in ijt*n- 
nrfll. and in ihi- Amh world m p.trli - 
cul.ir. pp.tplo .5 re used to scuiiuj 
iinny officers lidding on hi power 
and often refuse tn rocoynizn the 
need for a democratic take-over 
under n variety ol prelects and ex- 
cuses 

Last Thursday. Stuliq Al-M.thdi 
lender or Iho Uniina ( \irly which 
wmi the l.ugosl number ol seats in 
file finwly pnrli.unurH, ari- 

umim.ed hm multi-party civilian 

• lovummimt. Airmail Al-Mnirghanr. 
a vnli'r.iri politician, w.it> earlier 
••looted liy parliament lo head iho 
Supremo Council, a post pqulvu- 
lent to dial of >i president. 

Willi a civilian govern hi on I now 
installed in Khartoum. two do- 
cados ot military rule in the Sudan 
has a1 last como to an end Gen- 
eral Abdel H.ihm.in Suwarreduhab. 
loader of the Transitional Military 
Council, fulfilled l lie plcct'jefi hi* 
niaile to the Siid.mesiO people 
when he came lo power nearly a 
Vii.ir -too after toppling J.mfat Nu- 
mien 

Mum lien' *.< regime which Parted 
over 1 7 years, caused wide- 
spread troubles mcludimj a severe 
famine and a civil war in the 
South 

Sudan's new civilian loaders, 
however, have assumed un on vi- 
able jobs They have to cope with 
the challenges posed by an eco- 
nomy in I alters and a throe-year 
civil war that shows no sign of 
ever abating. 

The new Prime Minister has not 
yet spelled out how he plans to 
tackle the country's worsening 
economic problems. His Umma 
Party and the Democratic Unionist 
Party lUUP). who are to share 
power in a broadly based govern- 
ment, have so far drawn up a 
working paper which speaks 
merely of the need lo improve the 
lot of Sudan's impoverished major- 
ity through solutions based on 
scientific studies The paper gives 
no clues as to how this formidable 
task can be accomplished 

Sudan's major worry is an es- 
timated SlO billion in foreign debt 
which it has been unable to ser- 
vice. it has been unable to meet 
its debt obligations with most of 
»ta ct editor s. including the IMF. 
which has frozen further loans. 

Western economic experts say 
no rescheduling of Sudan s debts 
can be expected in the near fu- 
ture Khartoum can no longer 
count on the United States for 
pressing the creditors into accep- 
tance of debts servicing since 
Washington itself hns suspended 
nWJ to Sudan because ol its. grow- 
ing ties with Libya. The only slim 
alternative for Mahdi te to seek 
help Irum oil -rich Arab sidles But 
with the oil producurs themselves 
facing problems ns a ru&ult ol low 
oil production and reduced prices, 
such help Is likely to bo only in the 
form of Irws ail and food. 

Sudan's economic crisis has 
boon aggravated by n severe 
r fro light which hit many par Is pf 
the country, causing a wide- 
spread famine. The food -shortage, 
which kllkKt lefts of thousands of 
ftoopio, is' said to have easod ft 
Wile. tkji the prospects or an eco- 
nomic recovery still looks very 
bteak, 


A I«*ri<i-jn diplomat in Khartoum 
noted llinl M.lluli will nM fjonj*! 
fin li.jii.j •:>v> , r hr. w i* liny m Hi* - el 

r*i.ti*iu .uni tii** (<"lnm to rteiiincra- 
|i< . ml.- Hi- -;.ii<l in .i null i try tli.il 
r, on lln* iijilll Of ti.iiikiupti.y. il i!. 
li.-rt-'iin th-it :.*uriu (i<‘*lili'‘.i.'in^ 
I ■/ 1 "|i;r I** I"* in 111** u|i|» j-iilii iii If no 
l. tt <git.il* • i*"Mtlif. mutiiruili.'i.* cnim. 
tlm l~‘r inn • iMini jti-i «.ouJd b'-i.onn* n 
I >ul ilir . iTicrny mi mill -r um,* 

t Jinn i.i P.irty lu.iileiG lilfnne tin.* 
u/i ; |iiiii* of ouitti'l l- > ri.‘Likl« -rvt - Jrinfiir 
Munii-iri lor tlm many ills which 
have hit Sudan m the r>n«d tew 
yours. The new inters hope* that 
Egypt will eventually mjroo to ex- 
tradite Numolri so that tie could bo 
put on trial in Khartoum on char- 
ges of corruption, abuse of powor 
and for hi a role in the tranfor of 
Fnlnshn Jews into Ismol. 

Numotn's Vice. -President Omar 
Al-Tayb has already boon aon- 
t uncoil to life iniprisonmufit on si- 
milar charges. 

Egypt’*.; continued lelm.al to 
timid Nimu.'iii over to Ire Khartoum 
.in I horl ties amid fmlhur sour rela- 
tions between the. two neighbour- 
ing countries. Mahili said on 23 
April that Egypt was making a sad 
mb take by continuing lo give 
Numeiri asylum. 

Nu mein is not a political exile 
He is a political criminal. It will tm 
the concern of the Sudanese peo- 




Mr Sadiq At-Mahdl 

pie and its representatives, (n my 
opinion, to demand his extradition 
in order to try him here." Mahdi 
said in a recently published press 
in lerview. 

Many Sudanese concede that 
Numeiri was largely responsible 
for the countries problems. But 
some of them warn against turning 
his case into a daily controversy 
while neglecting the need for e 
speedy action to alleviate the eco- 
nomic distress. Two legacies of 
Humeiri s rule are the Sharia ' Isla- 
mic law" which was introduced in 
1933. and a three yenr-oid civil 
war in the mainly Christian and pa- 
gan South of Sudan 

Mumeiri introduced Islamic law 
probably to wm the support of re- 
ligious groups for hia unpopulai 
regime There is a census that his 
motives did not stem from dedica- 
tion to Islam but rattier from a de- 
sire to use the law »r> liquidating 
hvs pohlica* foes. Top Sudanese 
Islamic lenders opposed the 
mover, accusing the regime of m- 
iroducing a distorted form of Sha- 
ria for political manipulation. 

Mahdi has spoken of moderat- 
ing the implurnontation of Shnrin 
to safeguard iho civil rights of the 
roliglftus minorities. Hfs partners in 
tho n.ntipnnl unity government, iho 
Democratic Unionist Parly (DUPf. 
have tftkon n v.iyua stand on the 
Shatiiv Is sun. Ttio DUP is said to 
bn split between membars who 
support the continued implemop- 
intion ol Islamic law and those 
who want the implementation to 
be modified. 

This issue la thus likely lo conli- 
nuo utwesolved for a considerablo 
ponod, hampering efforts to tackfe 


f'.uikiii'u olhur moi»- jn'iMv.tont 
(Jldlilirnis 

flit! nllwtr uutjur I’h.illi'inju v;iii*.li 
tlin-uteir, tlv- unuiiliy s M.itmn.'ii 
i ii ill v -ini] ti.-rriliiii.il i(it*->|rity i'. lln* 

1 1 -In *|lif.*n in thi; *i ' hi th let I hy Jm| iti 
fj.ir. iikj. Fin" h.'lii l'., \vlii»;li h-ivi" 
1 ‘im* 1 i WiiijiiU) .in l ^Uniimly » -• iC.IIV 
w.ii <i<j; nil'll tin- «<*nti.il »)i*VfUi- 
mi.Tit in KImMuuiii |nr tin! (i.i'.l 
1 1 n *"*-* i’u.if*.. i'. ill Uiijm'jflvus tli*.* 

I ’i -! ipj* l.ili.!i:ih"M Amiy (?.if J l.A). 

Ill*,* ri‘h'*ls h.ivi" tin iii.'il r|..ivvii 
ii'."Pi.".iI»*i| rd.'Hlf.lll.iMi JII oflors 
in.iite by 3"i*teu >M-M.iiiiii .iihI his 
military pr«?<l« -censor -i Tlioir u.*fu- 
■i.il lo lay down .inns oi oinj-igo in 
.'i cnnsluirtivu iliulutjui; v/ilh (liu 
nuthanlius m Khartoum hii*> 

pi. land suiiuiis obstfic.les boforo 
the nevr government's efforts to 
carry out the budly-needed eco- 
nomic and social roforms. 

After extensive talks in Addis 
Ababa between rebel loaders and 
representatives of Iho Umma 
Party Inst month, thu Southern in- 
suigonta sail! liioy "would not re- 
cognize or take part In the new 
government being formed as n ru- 
suit (>f Ilia partial election winch 
was conducted by the Transitional 
Military Council." 

Mahdi sec-mod to have been 
provoked by the SPLA's adamant 
determination to continue Iho figh- 
ting. In a Ihinly-voiled warning to 
Garang and his men, Mahdi said. 
Thoru are new things which we 
vail have to consider carefully m 
regard lo the rebels position We 
will not tolerate the continuation ol 
thu present condition of the army, 
whose boosting will bo given to 
tot) priority" said Mahdi in remarks 
publrahcd 23 April by tho somi- 
offminl Sudanese daily At- Ayarn 
newspaper. 

Mahdi said, however, that he 
planned lo continue to seek a 
peaceful solution to the rebellion 
in the South. The setting up of n 
Ministry of Peace" has rein- 
forced Mahdi' s peaceful intention 
The robots were said to have been 
receiving aid from Libya when re- 
lations between Tripoli and 
Numeiri-ruled Khartoum were 
strained. The other aid -suppliers 
are reported to be Ethiopia and 
the Vatican. 

Now that relations between Su- 
dan's new rulers and Colonel 
Moammer QadhaH have improved. 
Tripoli must have stopped aiding 
the rebels. Ethiopia remains the 
marn source that provides the 
rebels with aid. It is also su- 
spected that the United States, 
angered by Khartoum's overtures 
towards Libya could help the 
rebels as means of pressing the 
Sudanese government Into aban- 
doning its efforts to set up close 
relations with Tripoli. 

There is a general agreement 
that once outside aid to the rebels 
is cut. the insurgents will not be 
able to maintain their rebellion. 
Hence the main task of the now 
rulers ot Sudan is to seek the es- 
tablishment of balanced relations 
with their neighbours and with ma- 
jor world powers 3nd avoid giving 
the impression that they are 
aligned with this party or that. 
They must also accept some of 
the rebels' demands which do not 
encroach on Sudan's national un- 
ity. territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty. 

An economic racovery in Sudan 
can greatly boost the govern- 
ment's ability to deal Glide lively 
with the rebellion in Ihe South end 
cope with other problems. The Su- 
danese have the natural potentials 
to achlovo auch a recovery once 
political stability prevails In tho 
country. With n reasonably sulli- 
. cionl amount ol foreign help, Su- 
dan can servo as a malor food 
supplier lo the rest ol the Arab 
world 

A ' Marshal-type ol Arab plan for 
Sudan can bo extromely beneficial 
to Sudan and other Arab slates 
where food security Is considered 
a major problem. 




An Arab conference 


IN AN interview wilh Lebanon's Al-Usbua' Al-Arnbi weekly pu- 
blished Iasi week. His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan 
made an important call for holding a pan-Arab conference to dis- 
cuss Iho means of combating terrorism. This call assumes a 
special significance because it comes at a time when the West 
hns succeeded in making terrorism the catchword of the 1980 s, 
and has also created a most unfortunate parity between Arabs 
and terrorism. 

In coming to terms with this sad phenomenon of terrorism 
Arabs should fry to underline the fact that terrorism has not 
boon properly defined up till now. Everybody is using the term 
and everybody is using it loosely. It is high time for concerned 
Aiabs to remind the United Stales and other Western countries 
that thoy should not expect Arabs to partake in the war against 
terrorism unless they fully understand what the term really 
stands (or. 

An Arab conference on terrorism would Indeed be a marvel- 
lous idea because it would give Arabs the chance to express 
their stand on indiscriminate acts of violence which not only vio- 
late the modern peace-loving nature of Arab societies, but atso 
stands in glaring contrast with the true teachings of Islam and 
tho genuine spirit of Arabic civilization. 

Arab fighters had often been warned throughout the long his- 
tory ol Arabic battles against various enemies, not to harm in- 
nocent civilians, especially womon, children, and older people 
They hud even been warned by (heir leaders who understood tho 
truu spirit of Islam, not to chop down a tree or a green twig In 
the countries under their administration unless there is strong 
militory or (logistic! justification for such acts. 

It should be pointed out, furthermore, that indiscriminate acts 
of violence by any party, group or individuals will never serve 
any purpose. Indiscriminate terror is indeed a two-edged sword 
ns His Highness Prince Hassan correctly described it. It is defi- 
nitely counter-productive . and it only gives the enemies of our 
nation the justification they need for carrying out their plots and 
conspiracies against the interests of our people. 

It is indeed high time for Arabs to get together and tell Ihe 
world that indiscriminate terror is alien to Arab culture, and is 
rejected by the Arab people who value human life and respect 
the rights of alt Innocent people to be safe from harm. 

An Arab conference on terrorism would also be an appropriate 
loruni to discuss means of ending terrorist acts directed at Ihe 
Arabs by Israel and other states. Rejecting acts of indiscriminate 
violence by some Individuals only tells one part of the broader 
tragic aspects of terrorism. Exposing state-sponsored Israeli 
terrorism should also be on the top of the list in any conference 
on this phenomenon of the 1980's. Perhaps what the new Wes- 
tern crusade against (terrorism) lacks most apart 
from not defining the problem, is the fact that 

they rarely stop to look into the root causes of 
terrorism and its objectives. 

It is hue that there can be no justification for Individual acts of 
terror that are aimed against innocent civilians, but any serious 
discussions of the problem would be less than complete If it fails 
to consider the objective reasons that prompt some individuals 
to carry out such acts. We are not, again, looking for justification 
that would (legalize) these acts, but we are simply calling on 
people who are concerned about combating terrorism to remem- 
ber that turbulent political situations where Injustice and depri- 
vation prevail are fertile breeding grounds for what is known as 
terrorism. And unless the problem is confronted on its breeding 
grounds, it will continue to escalate. 

Even the Charter of the United Nations respects the rights of 
down trodden people lo fight their oppressors. And most of the 
countries that are now waging this new„ crusade against the 
Arabs under the pretext of combating terrorism have at one 
point or another in their national history resorted lo methods 
that qualify now to be Included under the new umbrella of terror- 
ism. Why have these acts been right and honourable for them, 
but are now considered wrong and unjustifiable for others? 

The sooner tho Arabs get together and discuss the various 
aspects rotated lo this phenomenon of terrorism, Ihe sooner 
thoy hope that some sanity is going to prevail in tho West which 
Is being mobilized nowadays to lump all Arabs under the vague 
and undefined stigma of terrorism. 

II is not enough for the Arabs to just complain among themsel- 
ves that they are the victims ol Israeli state terrorism. They have 
lo also tell the world that they condemn all acts of indiscriminate 
terror, and that a comprehensive discussion of what is known as 
terrorism cannot be. categorized as complete unless it tackles 
the root causes of thid unfortunate happening. 
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Iran-lraq war boosts Chile’s 
infant arms trade ris:;r.-*s 


international 


By Tlm Frasca 
Compass News Features 

SANTIAGO, Chile — Spurred by 
an International embargo, Chile 

■ has developed a booming new ar- 
maments industry, with lucrative 
cluster -bomb sales to Iraq leading 
the exports bonanza. 

Although it is less than 10 years 
old. Ihe modern Chilean arms tr- 
ade's believed to rank third In La- 
tin America, behind Brazil’s Si 
; billion Hnd Argentina's $500 mill- 
ion industries. 

Tlte nucleus of the hade is the 
. complex of aims — anti 

' e-plosives — Mated compnnio!. 

( t-jilt up since 1 979 by 4-l-yeai -old 
: C.irlos Cardoon. 

i li was a massive explosion on 
25 January al CarcJoen Industries' 

. dusler-bomb factory in Ihe port 
oly ol Iquique, 2.000 km north of 
Santiago, that focussed national 
attention on the new armaments 
business. 

Weapons production was origin- 
ally stimulated by an arms block- 
ade of Chile by major manufactur- 
ing countries because of its hu- 
man rights record, especially the 
1976 car-bomb assassination of 
dissident Orlando Leteller in 
Washington, 

Chilean officials began to con- 
sider what armaments could be 
made at home. But the business 
really took off when the Iran-lraq 
war created a vast market for a 

• Cardoen specialty — cluster 
bombs. 

A cluster bomb contains hun- 
: brads of small bomblets which 
. scatter and devastate a wide area 

By Farida Ghanl Burtls 
Compass News Features 

UNITED NATIONS - The Libyan 
wbassador to tha United Nations, 

■ J| i Abdulssalam T reiki, warned in 

■ i 2J n,Brv '?w here that any new 
: was on Libya would lead to seri- 
i cus escalation in the Medit- 
! wranean, and "if there is an at- 

• against Syria, then the entire 
, w 9 r ld will be involved in a 

, Wr 3901091 the United States and 
. ‘»rael. 

. TreiW. speaking calmly at this 
i ,n Nie heavily-guarded Ll- 
■. J/an mission, urged the West to 

• "tore closely at Col. Mo’am- 
ner Qadhafl's policies. 

One must differentiate be- 
n - . r ® vo1 u 1 1 o n and terrorism," 

• i«? ! aid '- L,bya stands for revolu- 
rf ri 3 ^ 1 " 81 oppression and denial 
Inrw 8 l0 P 0o P' e all over the 

Z*«, no{ for ths ki,|in Q ° f in - 

• p oceni people." 

V J! 16 ne w multi-storey building 

• foJnrijy?® 8 * he Libyans Is sur- 

i 6,rih ^ ^ armed uniformed se- 
i err.;!* °^ a . rd ®- |n the lobby closed- 
i television cameras monitor 
: of v| sitors. A metal 

: y"anrto° r ! thoSe at airports 
: arrSitn? ,ha entrance. Nearby 
f 'Gnfon P Q ye , d , copie8 of Qadhafl's 

; CSSU hls 8Uide ,0 ,he 

‘ tJjh 22, a scholarly manner 

; tou iuse h 3 ,« n h r D h|st0f y from 

■ Qrayhn hm Un i V0rBit y. France. 

5 *on m!£ W * 8erloua exprea ‘ 

J 47 va-rJ 8 J m look o| der than his 
, jWj. He wears a gray Wes- 

( fettkai S-W* paas for an 
I ■ “ ncan inking executive, 

t ^ Jr5es 3 Bnrt d M afl s r| 0 ht - man ,n 
1 a fteefa r h i? abatements are 
! IiSSJ 8 ® 1 rejection of Qadhafl’s 
•j in2a2Jh?^ aa^od os Libya’s 
i 5 962-ru 4 u 10 the . world body 
' Minister 1 ^ became Foreign 
•'I mSiSi returned to the UN 
^kS n ba L 1 aador after the US at- 
i -I " Ub * a °n 15 April. 

.1 Massed 8 ^ 8,,nia ns are being op- 
S^ieT 3 becadse the United 
j w u cport8 the Israeli ag- 


Spain also is said to be Interested 
in constructing a Cardoen plant 
near Madrid. 

500 kllo a mode| hr fo f r n examnr , ° 0n 3 0ther counlries believed to be 

ries 430 Sbomh^Bnd b ast an Card ° 6 " „ OUS ' om , ers ' allhou 0 h 
area of 160 acres (65 hectares? nevar confirmed, include Hondu- 
setaresj. raSi ei Salvador, and Morocco. 

In late 1984 the appearance of Ferrlmar Industries, a competing 
an unscheduled Iraq Air jetliner at Chilean company which produces 
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STATISTICS 

Unit tell a story. 


w 



Santiago's International airport tip- 
ped off the local press that a ma- 
jor arms relatioshlp was already 
well established. 

Soon afterward, deliveries from 
Santiago were discontinued; Iraq 
now reportedly loads its pur- 
chases in Iquique. A British maga- 
zine specializing in tho arms trade 
has estimated that Cardoen hns 
sold cluster bombs worth $000 
(Million to Ir.tq alonr* 

The company (linkers ilo cluster 
bombs adaptable to Warsaw Pact 
aircraft — essential tor stilus to 


a similar bomb, has signed deals 
with Pakistan and Nigeria, accord- 
ing to ex-employees, although the 
Pakistan sale was later cancelled. 

Persistent rumours that some- 
one Is selling cluster bombs lo 
Iran, too — possibly through an 
intermediary — surfaced at the 
recent FIDA '86 International Air 
Show here, when amis salesmen 
Ironi 18 countries displayed their 
latest products 

A total ol l .?') oomp.im*.*.-. luuk 
pari In the* show, the only ..me of 
its kind in L.ilin America Ait For* :n 



Other countries believed to be Cardoen customers, al- 
though never confirmed, include Honduras, El Salvador, 
and Morocco. Ferrimar Industries, a competing Chilean 
company in which produces a similar bomb, has signed 
deals with Pakistan and Nigeria, according to ex- 


Mnjnr arms priMlurilnn in I tie Hiirti World is luinceninUcd lit it v«ry tew 

■•■miiii ii’ltli Imlisi nml Isrnrl ru coiinllm; forM pi-.re*-i i f 

>*f tlic lolal. Evpnrls liavi* j‘iowii di‘.iunilte,illy Imt .ire very mode*.! by 
iillt"! n:it ioiiiil slaiuLilil'i jk-uciii of lln- ctelul r«M.il * I ml HU «*l. 

LEADING THIRD WOULD ARMS PRODUCERS 
AND EXPORTERS 1950 -84 


Rnnk.s as 
producer 


employees 

cancelled. 


although the Pakistan sale was later 


such countries as Iraq which use 
Soviet Mlg-238. 

Although he refuses to confirm 
any figures, Cardoen, founder and 
99 per cent owner of the enterpr- 
ise, says his company is Chile's 
leading private exporter and that 
arms are now the country's fifth 
most Important product, behind 
copper, fruit, fish meal and cellu- 
lose. 

Cardoen Is reported to be advis- 
ing the Iraqis on the installation ot 
their own cluster-bomb plants. 


chiefs from Peru and Brazil and 
the South African deputy defence 
minister were among Ihe visitors. 

The Iquique explosion, describ- 
ed by local people as "like Hiro- 
shima," sparked criticism of safety 
Bnd working conditions. Of 29 
workers killed In the blast, only six 
bodies were ever recovered. 

Cardoen assemblers make less 
than $100 a month, enabling the 
company to undercut competing 
US, British and French cluster 
bombs. 
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Cardoen, who studied explo- 
sives engineering at the University 
of Utah in Ihe United States, 
started building up his armaments 
conglomerate in 1979. assembling 


Pirana armored cars under a 
Swiss licence. 

'Til have to build Jimmy Carter a 
statue," Cardoen remarked once. 


Warning against attack on Syria 

• “Libya stands for revolution against 
oppression and denial of rights to peo- 
ple all over the world, not for the killing 
of innocent people.’’ — Ali Treiki. 


gressor In the Middle East," Treiki 
said. ’’Unless the United States 
changes Its position on Middle 
East issues, relations between Li- 
bya and the US cannot Improve, 
although we are ready for a dialo- 
gue to normalize ties.’’ 

I asked about the bomb explo- 
sion In a Berlin night club which 
killed an American soldier and trig- 
gered the US attack on Tripoli and 
Banghazi. 

"We condemn It," said Treiki. "If 
the United States has any proof of 
our involvement, why don't they 
produce It at the United Nations?” 

Reacting to Secretary of State 
George Shultz's remarks that he 
favoured "covert action" to over- 
throw Qadhafi as a possible alter- 
native to future military attacks, 
Treiki said, 'These are new steps 
of provocation and aggression 
against Libya." 

He said. "In May 1983. terror- 
ists trained by the United States In 
Khartoum and other places in the 
region penetrated Into Libya 
through Tunisia, but Libya cap- 
tured them." Administration offi- 
cials have said that President 
Reagan twice authorized covert 
projects to encourage a coup 
against Qadhafi, but these efforts 
were fruitless, because of the lack 
of credible opposition to the Li- 
byan leader. 

About the anti-terrorist consen- 
sus reached by the Big Seven In 



Mr All Treiki ot Libya 

their recent summit, Treiki said, 
“Compared with the views ex- 
pressed at the Tokyo summit by a 
few countries, we have the sup- 
port of more than 100 non-nllgned 
nations. 

"I think the United States will 
realize that It cannot get away 
with such aggression." 

Treiki believes that any further 
attacks against Libya would lead 
to "Very big escalation of hostili- 
ties In an already sensitive area." 

Asked what Indication he had of 
a united Arab position, he replied, 


continued to "receive military help 
. | ^ m 1*0™ l he Soviet Union." 

:k on Syria T ,,„ ^ „ „ 

concerned about the safety of Li- 
byan diplomats in New York. 

ition against "We are restricted to the live 

■ , , boroughs of New York City, and 

flntc to DPO- we ras P e ct the law. but taking 

0 llu risks is part ot our destiny in this 

/-\r l/SHirt/-* ,ine of worK -*' When asked to pro- 

Ul lllU l\llllllU vide examples in his personal 

_ f ^ lifestyle of adhering to the phllos- 

S I i \ ophy of Qadhafi. as enunciated in 

1 I I wli\l« his Green Book, Treiki replied. 

“We have no servants; we do all 
"Every Arab country has sup- the housework ourselves; my wife 
ported Libya against US aggres- does the cooking." 

slon ‘ Since Qadhafi deplores the mis- 

"Even the Saudi Arabian rela- treatment of women, both in Bas- 
tions with the United States tern and Western countries, edu- 
amount to nothing but camarad- cation for Qadhafi's three daught- 
erie. The Saudis can obtain the ers is considered just as important 
types of weapons provided by the as it is for his son. 

United States in countries like Cwy .. . 

Franco and Belgium." tea ^'M ' 5 ' " EnS " Sh 

on^pM3ible 9 cl,angB?n^e r pow r w ra ®5 r " A^'bJ'h Lit T Tr J ki 
structure in Libya, Treiki said, hl ® degree from the 

“Any country not on good terms 

with the United States is made to J n and 

look ridiculous by false reports." I 9 ■ he . d . a nur !l tier . of 

positions in the Libyan Foreign 
He said, 'The mass media ateo Ministry, 
tried to suppress news of demon- 
strations In Western Europe and ~~ — 

the United States." Was Libya sa- 
tisfied with Soviet help at the time _ 

of the 15 April attack? Farida Ghanl Burtls Is a free-. 

“We are most grateful to the In'ukl coverage Wl> ° 8peclal1 08 
Soviet Union for its strong expres- 
sion of support." He said Libya 


Farida Ghanl Burtls is a free-, 
ance reporter who special! as 
in UN coverage. 
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Africa: ‘Sport Aid’ 

BOB QELDOF ia no! a saint. Neither is he an angel. But by making a reality of 
■fland AW and .'Sport Aid,' to help alleviate the sufferings of millions in Africa, 
he hap at least given bur materialistic wbrtd a human face. Also, by breaking 
through insurmountable and cumbersome bureaucratic barriers, he has amply 
, demonstrated that all is not lost. At least, idealism Is still around. 

‘Sport Aid’ has proved something. The plight of many who would have other- 
wise starved has not been relegated to. the background for more news-maklno 
events. ; ^ 

.But why is Africa saddled withal! these predicaments? It is mostly due to the 
shortsightedness pf mosil African leaders. It is unfortunate. The progressive 
promises made during efeptloheerlng campaigns have been thrown to the wind. 
Mom, of -them ere; Hosted with certain maladies. Egomania. Selfishness. But 
sorne of .the. patAs^ophiOS ar® not the makings of presidents. In fact, rarely do 
governments have; the: magic wand? lo ward of the abysmal effects of drouahi 
And desfirtiltaalton, ; v 1 • 

^the W^sm world ia equaliy to blame. They colonized these African courv 
tries and I What did they leave at the time of independence? Their legacy was 
lt ! eof j?. a which, ara foreign and make a niaaa ol the sign- 
dar# .inherent in the traditional African society. * . . : , . . .. 

endowed, ft can create. It can also destroy. But tot 
uj .SjK whether we have put our<raaiiVefibi lilies to positive uee. We doubt lb 
s i?t r ^ra.a nvabnlficenl testimony. The Tokyo summit also 
iTOaS^ a t%i , ° M problems of AfrJca. At the.moment, .suf- 

' h ^ w«^ebouses of fhe EEC countries, ,WiYt it Immpcal id 
deny aftrvtog AWoane $oqe$* td it because of market demands? ■ • 4 • 

•» branda iha faog.a.of all so-called clvl- 
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Time for justice 

ANOTHER ARAB-AMERICAN has been shot dead this week in the United - 
Stales. Dr Ismael Farouql and his wife died after their house was attacked by n 
group of unidentified persons in the city of Philadelphia where they lived. Their 
children suffered Injurlos. The attack is not the first of its kind nor will it be the 
last. Militant Zionist groups have been declaring publicly that they will revert to 
all posslbto means and go any length to stop Arab and Muslim activists in the 
United States especially those who have token it upon themselves to defend 
the Palestinian cause. 

-And as one might expect the death of an Arab man, especially if he is a 
Palestinian, is hardly noticed and brought to the American public. We can still 
recall the brutal killing of Alex Odeh in Los Angeles some months ago. the arson 
attacks on Arab-Amertcan organization branch offices and the threat calls - 
many of these organization's representatives receive from Zionist groups. 

We would like to see a public reaction in the United Slates on the highest 
level possible to the campaign of terror and intimidation directed against the 
Arab-Americnns and advocates of Arab causes. What is happening in the Am- 
erican arena Is totally unacceptable. Not only by the Arabs but by 
loyal and sincere Americans as well. 

The United States has always been the promised haven for those who be- 
lieve in the freedom of the word and its sanctity. What we are witnessing today 
is a violation and an infringement of this freedom and an intrusion on its related 
liberties. The killing of an innocent man is a great crime under any iaw and is 
soundly condemned by any culture. But when the motive Is to silence that 
man's mouth, then the crime is doubled and the punishment inconceivable. The 
United States, for many Arabs, stands for three principles — freedom, justice 
and equality. It is sad to see these ideals failing apart. 
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May People Read (4) 


By A Anani 

Mombor of the World League of Muslim Writers 


THE SAME voice tormented my conscience! 
with the repetition of one and same ques- 1 
lion the whole daylong in this blessed 1 
month of fasting for Allah’s sake. "Now tell 
me. oh man. who insists on writing to illu- 
minate others., why are Muslims short of 
aspiring to the ievef of the Islamic ideal and 
great teachings?” 

This Is undoubtedly the biggest question 
which faces Muslims all over the world. So 
many non-Muslim thinkers declare their sa- 
tisfaction that Islam is really a great religion, 
and others say exactly like Muslims that 
Islam alone is the really true and efficient 
religion... and yet present day Muslims are 
among the most degraded peoples of the 
world. Our cities ,are dirtier, poorer and 
more diseased than other places in the 
world? We have in many places the worst 
and lowest standards of productivity? We 
have millions of Idle men, who have fairly 
good opportunity to work, but for one rea- 
son or another they are both unemployed 
and miserable. 

What explanation ia to be afforded for 
this wide gap between the religion and its 
followers, between word and act. the "de 
Jure" and the"de facto"? This Is the ques- 


The case of the castrated 
arms deal.-The Stinger affair 

By Mark A. Bruzon6ky 
Special to The Star 

WASHINGTON — Every aspect of the began putting out the story that the 
arms sale to Saudi Arabia has been badly “request" to remove the Stingers from 
bungled by the Reagan administration, the grossly shrivelled arms sale had ac-, 
Never In recent memory has Saudi- Are- tually come from the Saudle. But Ban- 
bla been so badly embarrassed. An arms dar ' 8 displeasure at going along with the 
sale that originally Included America’s charade was evident as he refused to an- 
best war planes and totalled bllllons'of swer reporter's questions but did mutter 
dollars, has now shrunk to $260 million under his breath, as he departed, that he 
worth of resupply missiles that will not agreed the Jewish lobby had too much 
even be delivered until 1 989. And even power In Washington. That sad utter- 

- this might not be approved by Congress, once with Bandar’s back to the camera 

What really happened this week Is that wa « broadcast on the evening news. 

,on Tuesday morning of last week Saudi Nor did the White House assure Itself 
Ambassador Prince Bandar was sum* that the Stinger deletion would; work 
tnonedjo the Wftlte House,, Admlnlatra* with the Senate. There wasn't any time 
[Ion officials deceptively have Insisted for that. So, more than a year arid a half 

- 8» **** Saudis / requested" that the after the original arms package was to 

§*L n ?? r j lrta8, ! a ! b8 °ut of thd sale, be submitted, and with that package 
But thara not true,; , . hardly recognizable after’ its recurrent 

' What fa true la that the White House S?,f, t L at,on u i h8 Reagan administration 
bebama aware that tne tentative adml- 8 , *1^ doean t have the’votea to even oyer* 
Jlstratjoft.qeclelon to delete (he Stingers nt, , al V6t , t) , Thl8 ft 8 IjS’ 

- r had Men leaked to the New York Times ° 0| T>e up again In. early June. Iri the 
-.Fearing thqt the albrywould^meout I" 1811 , 1 ?* J u, wlah loi J b Y P r088ure wl)1 
before even the SaudlThiid beeTtold, Con *toerable, oven If hard to trace, 

SUSS MSdtt what happen*"®*) 




m 
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u U^ dar . A ? 8 'WJ to wJNhfte . i_Anyway, no matter what happens now, 
"<'££5£K • •.afbWt'rasSw* the; US* Saudi strategic relationship has 

,f tha ®i* dd Ii SS£ ^f^^damaged and US-Saudl tla# 
t'WbrvtSelveS give Jftf Impress^" pf badly strained ' : Just as farad has 


.fife: jjjorajpVeyevcn the AWACS transfer 
vre i IWl.carft»n\ ftchedulod fpr this summer is becoming 

■J'?**, llkely thbugh this Was approved- by. 

SSaJPSPw* 1 Congress fn,180l sfnd the $audls have 

returned tci .the WhUe Hoyae^And toga-, already- pard : more (than S 3 billion : for 




tion that must be correctly answered before 
talking of mere hopes for a real Islamic re- 
niasaance? 

Is this gap, as some people over-simplify 
facts, a mere outcome of long decades of 
imperialistic dominance, when Muslim trade 
routes, Muslim economy and Muslim 
freedom were confiscated and the unity 
and prosperity of the Islamic world were 
shattered to pieces? 

Or was It the outcome of incessant wars, 
first against the barbarians of Central Asia 
and then against the half-mad hordes of the 
Crusaders? 

• Or may be it was because of Internal de- 
terioration caused by the prevalence of ig- 
norant aectora of Muslims who were abso- 
lutely unawareof all the cultural aspects of 
Islam and consequently turned it Into a 
religion of relentless fighting with other 
nations? 

Why have the wheels of Islam stopped 
their once magnificent revolution and come 
to a standstill In a world of clay and infec- 
tious swamps? Could that have been the 
reault of bloody differences and Internal 
grudge? 


1 

| A national 
| asset 

I is JORDAN prepares for the second expa- 
i Sies conference to be held In Amman this 
urnmer, It is wise that the organizers of 
£ important annual gathering consider the . 
Lilcome and achievements of the previous 
fleeting so as to make this year's conven- 
jisn a meaningful one rather than turning It 
Mo a ritual. 

Almost every country In the world haa ex- 
patriates of Its own living and working In 
&elan countries. The word expatriate 
should not be confined to those who live 
and work temporarily In a rich country or re- 
aon, the Gulf area In our case, but most Im- 
portantly it should include those who 
choose to make another country their per- 
. manent home of residence while acknowl- 
edging their native Identity and culture. 
Hundreds of thousands of Arabs have eml- 

S ated to the' United States, Canada, South 
nerican and European countries, decades 
ago and who now, are naturalized citizens 
ol these countries. 

In economic terms, emigrants might not 
contribute to their countries' of origin as 
much h 9 those, who work for short periods 
of time In the oil states for example. But in 
to long run, the political and cultural in- 
fluence of Arab emigrants Ib by far a more 
lasting and beneficial one. 

The role of Arab expatriates In the Gulf, 
lor example, Is a temporary one ending with 
toir final return to their countries of origin. 
Native countries can do very little to prolong 
| their stay or Increase their influence. As 
, much as this situation Is important for the 
) native country, Its benefit is measured 
j mainly In economic rewards seen in remlt- 
I lances these workers transfer to their faml- 
j Eos bach home. To bank on their political 
I and cultural weight Is useless since they- 




By Osama El-Shertf 


are neither citizens of these countries nor Is 
it In their interest to Interfere in the political 
affairs of the host country. 

As for emigrants the picture Is completely 
different. As citizens of the recipient coun- 
tries, it Is In the Interest of the native coun- 
try to keep that umbilical cord between 
them and their homeland very much alive. 
Not only will these people act as envoys for 
their native states In their new homes, but 
they will help perpetuate the causes and 
Ideals of their places of origin. The area 
where this rapport can work bast is in the 
United States where more than three million 
Arabs have become citizens. Many Arab- 
Americans have assiduously aspired and at- 
tained important positions in both local and 
federal politics. Many have become well- 
known mayors, businessmen, politicians, 
Journalists and university professors with 
their sagacious opinions affecting public 
opinion. 

We have to agree that the confrontation 
with our enemy has been taking place 
mainly in the public opinion arena in the last 
decade or so. Notwithstanding the duty 
Arab-Americans and Indeed all emigrants 
have towards their new homelands, It Is 
through keeping them In touch with the poli- 
tical, cultural and social developments that 
take place In their native birthplace that 
they can extend a helping hand when it Is 
needed. We only have to look at the mech- 
anics of the Jewish lobby and community in 
the United States to see how Israel has 
benefltted tremendously from the foreign 
policy making of a super power like the Un- 


ited Slates. 

It is not easy to transfer Arab-Americans 
Into a united community where Arab inter- 
ests can be sponsored and served. To 
advocate Arab causes in the United States, 
the Arabs back home must come to 
agreement and act in unison. But since we 
are catering for our own expatriates, Jordan 
must shoulder the responsibility of building 
concrete bridges to reach the millions of 
Arabs living In the Americas, Europe, Africa 
and Australia. Arab emigrants must not, 
under any circumstances, lose touch with 
their native homeland. A regular census 
must be conducted by the Arab League to 
gather data on the whereabouts, the eco- 
nomic and political influence, the organiza- 
tional structures and the feed back from 
these expatriates. 

Delegations representing Arab expa- 
triates on all continents must be invited to 
attend national conferencas where they can 
contribute their own revelations and Ideas 
on the contemporary issues which the Arab 
world faces. In return, the children of these 
expatriates must not lose sight of their cul- 
tural background and Indentlty. Schools can 
be financed, scholarships in Arab universi- 
ties can be offered and even periodic visits 
to native lands can be arranged. 

The real value of Arab expatriates cannot 
and should not be measured In dollars and 
cents only. Long term planning forces us to 
include them as assets and as vital forces 
of change In our long struggle to achieve 
our national goals. 
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Stockman’s White House book takes 
Washingtonians by storm 


i By Dana AdamB Schmidt 
| Star US Correspondent 

« WASHINGTON — What happens when a 
{ U” 10 and ambitious Intellectual is thruBt 
i wprajlrtarshlp with a group of mlddleaged 
j Sessional politicians? 

I J V ’ ** haa h a PP 0 ned here In Washington 
* liT 5080 °J Davld Stockman, 34, who 
^ sensationally from obscure origins in 
Ef lon - k 0 y financial advisor to President 
who haQ n ovv blown It In a 
K* 001 The Triumph of Politics: The 
Jrf 8 of , t ie Reagan Revolution' published 
^Harper & Row of New York which paid 
w an advance of $2.3 million. 

Ty about a year the two elements cov- 
Eu i helr differences. It seems that the 
even -liked this brash young man 
2 ™- trough he did not always understand. 
S? y® 8 aay,nfl ' T* 10 President forgave 
** with moistened eyes!' when Stockman 
Ew ?kl 9 , and basically derogatory Inter* 
jw atwut hie. work for the administration 
i (lJ! 8o0 t 0 n Journalist named William 
f S?T' w h° sold It to the Atlantic Monthly. 
** Was In December, 1981. But now., the 
JJfS™* 88 have, burst Into pubilc vlew in a 
etimulatjng a good dear of self 

biAhS?™ 80 ' ^ °f a email-town Mlohlgan 
g^easman, swung hlmaelf, by his own ef- 

6cfiyK3nP 0r8On£ M ,y and undoubted Inteil- 
gl bri^noe. to College scholarehibs and 
^ ard l' than to a iob In Wash- 
aJSliJi' afcelatqnt tb q Republican dwv 
.° ela ?f |on to Congress; ,to. Sp- 
bEi 6 !!! °. 8: P* 38 * in Bureau :of . the- 
se* K? J? 88,0 °t | 0 n ae a key, financial advi- 
ixteff: S 8I ^8P*. Raaflan’s staff. The pfe- 
WMmSX a ® someone who’ really 
what th?B ■ .^aaganbrntos," who. knew 
lo ont . Was .aiming at and how 

.. 5’! IllGrB.'-Mf DobnnK mil .UliM In 


Mr. Reagan put him fn chaVge 
isi . affaire. ■, ■ •• *■ "■ v' ■ ■ ; • ■ • .- ■ 


States. This was the "revolution." 

Reagan liked Stockman's Ideas, which he 
saw aa a reflection of his own. But when It 
came to Implementing them, the scheme fell 
apart. Taxes were lowered, but few Indeed 
were those willing to reduce public spend- 



tartS? 8 ! 1 e vision ,of "economic re- 
cSs?' i P resident ^eagari:. He even 
Wb. V bl utioD ' * .1 n Hla ; book, "rather 
bu^;S a 5 a i5, 8, i By 1 meana of lowbred, taxe8r 
MnS??hP u ^'S Ending he intended ltd ba-; 
‘RiB;25 overcome Inflation,' pro- 

anterprlee and diminish ,the 
’^fmment-fn the- life of .the lUhlted 


Washington 

• Ing, least of all social welfare. And the Pre- 
sident did NOT want to increase taxes. One 
thing he, did want was to Increase substan- 
tially expenditures for defence. 

Stockman got bits and pieces of his pro- 
gramme. He worked hard on Administration 
officials and Congressmen. Taxes did come 
down, though Stockman managed even- 
tually to get about $6 billion In taxes res-, 
torea. Defence spending did go up. But very 
little came down. 

That wasn't good enough. The deficit kept 
climbing, Stockman kept talking despairingly 
to the journalist Grelder. It became clear to 
him that there woulcf be no revolution. Then 
Greider published the interview, ostensibly 
without authorization. Stockman's relation- 
ship with the Reagan administration might 
have ended there. Stockman was sum- 
'mortal to the Presidential presence; this 
was supposed to be his . trip . to - the 
.woodshed. - ... 

:. But Reagan’s eentimentallsm prevailed. 
He assumed Stockman's basic loyalty and 
cent him back to work. One of the'Pre- 
'sident’e close associates told Stockman to 
'"stuff his wounded pride." And he did. He 
must have been surprised himself at this 
turn pf events, v. ' ; 


He carried on for another four years while 
he wrote his book. When the book was due 
to be published in the spring of 1986 he 
quit. 

This book is at once a confession of his 
own as well as the administration’s failure. 
He admits that he had known for some time 
that the "revolution" at which he aimed will 
fail. His financial analyses are interesting 
and understandable. And he indulges in ex- 
tensive character assassination of those 
with whom he worked in the administration. 

He alludes mercilessly to House Speaker 
Tip O' Neill's "massive corpulence and scar- 
let varicose nose." James A Baker III, then 
chief of staff to the President, was, he says, 
"not very versed on matters of policy, nor 
intensely interested in them." like othere at 
that level, Baker "never read anything. They 
lived off the (TV) tube." Donald Reagan he 
calls a "yes man", toadying to Reagan, 
About House Majority Leader James Wright 
he observes that he is "a snake-oil vendor 
par excellence, a demagogue of frightening 
rhetorical power." 

Some commentators call Stockman a trai- 
tor. Others say it was dishonorable for him 
to have gone on working for the President 
when he knew the scheme had failed. Few 
Indeed have a sympathetic word for him. 
Perhaps he now has the support of his new 
employer, a Wall Street firm, which un- 
doubtedly expects to cash In on Stockman's 
inside knowledge of the workings of the ad- 
ministration. 

Some commentators note cynically that 
Stockman has always been ready to de- 
nounce his previous associates ih ways that 
might please his new associates. He turned 
against his student radicalism when ha 
joined the House Republicans. He de- 
nounced Congress to satisfy the adminis- 
tration. And now he will belittle politics for; 
the benefit of his Wall Street bossed. It. 
would be interesting to know what he might 
have to say about high finance when and It 
he ever tries to go back into politics. 

Washingtonians are reading his book with . 
fascination. Much as they may disapprove 
of what he has done they note the touches., 
pf self-accusation, and they see much truth 
In. his acidic view from Inalde the admlnlatra-; 
lion end about the people In It. 
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Nigeria: 

Educational 

malaise 

THE NIGERIAN government of Major- 
General Babanglda has found Itself 
confronted with massive problems as 
far as education Ib concerned. This 
time, It has nothing to do with the 
lack of Bpace for the numerous 
students, but rather, it la the mass 
failure In the annual WAEC examina- 
tions which have shocked education 
authoritiee to the core. 

The West African Examinations 
Council is a body Internationally re- 
cognized and charged with the re- 
sponsibility of conducting annual exa- 
minations for students finishing their 
secondary school education. It la 
made up of the examining boards of 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, 
Ghana (and maybe In the future Lib- 
eria). The council can trace Its origins 
to the colonial days of British tutelage 
when the papers were set In London. 
The examinations conducted by the 
WAEC mean eo much to students In 
Nigeria, Blnce they serve as the crit- 
eria for entry Into the universities. 

As has always been the case, the 
blame for this abysmal failure has 
been laid at the doore of the teachers. 
People hold them responsible for one 
thing — lack of dedication. However, 
the reasons stretch further. The vari- 
ous govrnments which have handled 
the affairs of this huge West African 
nation since Independence, must bIbo 
share In this horrible state of affairs. 
In the first place, there hae been the 
failure to allocate the necessary fin- 
ancial resources to match the rapid 
growth In education. There was also 
much politicization of education poli- 
cies which often resulted fn 'about- 
turns' In government plans. One au- 
thority described the whole scene 
thua, 'Incoherent educational policies 
tend to make education a political 
football.' 

The rapid expansion in education 
was not matched with the availability 
of trained teachers. During the 
1970’s, the.oll boom in Nigeria enabl- 
ed it to rely much on teachers from 
the neighbouring countries especially 
Ghana. Rather sadly, the draetlo drop 
In oil revenues added to the harah 
austerity measures has forced the st- 
ate governments to terminate the ap- 
pointments ol many expatriate tutors. 

The 1979 ohange-over to civilian 
rule saw the ascendancy to power of 
the Unity Party of Nigeria (UPN) led by 
Chief Obafeml Awolowo In Oyo, Ogun, 
Ondo, Lagos and. Bendel states. True 
to what was In the party's manifesto, 
a compulsory free education from 
primary to university level was or- 
dered. Theoretically, it appeared nice 
but In reality, the aftermath was In- 
deed a sorrowful affair. 

Civilian rule In Nigeria, brought with 
It some bitter experiences for tea- 
chers. There wa9 Often political Inter- 
ference with education. Punitive 
transfers took place and promotion 
was on the basis of party allegiance, 
rather than merit. Thus teachers, 
underpaid and greatly Frustrated, ne- 
glected -their students, for part-time 
Jobs in order to survive. 

Matured educationists have come 
out with the, m'fjln toaiiseft for such 
appalling standards.' They, blame the 
high standards of papers^ Fin- 
ally. they accuse, the Various political 
authorities of Committing blunder by 
the senseless taking .over of schools 
run by religious denominations, not-* 
ably Catholics. and Baptists,' 
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Reconciliation efforts 

7£ E J2 A T ARI news PaperAI-Arab commends 
he efforts currently undertaken by Jordan 

lL^ r 4 n A a f OU, « l rJ er ' Arab r ®concllialfon. It 
says the aim of these efforts Is to achieve 

IlfI n Z? ny a . n ? f6 Z nove ,he differences among 
Syrfi flB Arab coun,riea: £ 0ypf* Iraq and 

Expressing hope that these efforts would 
r£, C L 0W r ed wl,h aucCfl 8S. the paper warns 
that past experience has shown beyond any 
doubt that no Arab country, no matter how 
large and powerful can alone deal with the 
common enemy which is being fully sup- 
ported by a superpower. 

Al-Raya, another Qatar newspaper wel-' 
oomes the reconcilia I/an efforts, saying that 
d esen/e unreserved appreciation from 
all tho Arabs who have been aspiring for un- 
ity as the most effective method to confront 
tho common challenges. 

PfPf' however, expresses the view 
thru inter-Arab reconciliation is not some- 
Ihlnp easy to achieve and strenuous efforts 
wHi Knvo to ho exortod until this most cher- 
ished goal is accomplished. 

Al-Ral- A'am, n Kuwaiti newspnper. rsb- 

^l?ir! h nI,i h l pr0SGnr condil| ons to the Arab 
word and the succesBivo foreign throats 

8 {j a, " 8t ,he A i abs f °q uirQ Immediate action 
? a l5l rOnfl0 / dot6rm,n atlan lo toil hostilo at- 

21 S k 9a i! ls, .J ho Arab hom ®land. It says 
the Arabs should not continue to show Indif- 

[® r J n f towards Iran's occupation ol an 
Iraq/ territory and should not accept the 

must 1 2hn Bv m bBlng unen, Pfoyed and 
8ho ™ m< ? ro flC *'V8 concern over 
Hie tragic situation in Lebanon. 

tanrn^ s, ra s8G8 the Impor- 

lrK««? nd m nc , Qd . ,or immediate common 


||l am trying to 
I IJS9 .ramembsr' j 
\ IttUJa where I saw h 
^wanted] j you before / 
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trenches and tank positions at Al Golan tin. 
and in South Lebanon and have aiin!J n 5 
hundreds of tanks In these new poajfff 

The war between Israel and Syria is 
doubtedly occurring, comments the D aS-' 
especial y as Syria Insists on the achiE' 
ent of strategic balance with Israel E' 
while Israel will terminate this IssuelX 
own favour through military might Howwl? 
srael should refrain from attacklnn ffi 
lest It finds Itself directly involved InaaS 

t™. paper" ' hB S ° Vlet Unlon ' 

Haaretz comments that the teikn 
latsly ended In Hlrtsilia regarding fheTata 
dispute was not decisive or conclusive ^ 
optimists had expected. The nego ialors 
were unable to settle all pending proC 

SS. t SS main laaue ® were left wlthouS 
Hon, the members of the arbitration panel 

?o?he^arbltrator8. S " hi ° h 1,8 ~ 

Steals 

ThlfnnS, t0 , ,lnd ? P°='tive8ettl2 

This possibility Is not based on the tnikc 

held by Ezer Weizman In Washington which 
created new differences among the Likud 
and Labour parties, but on the principle 
which states that the solution of Taba die- 
pute compiles with and serves American 
aims and interests. 

Furthermore, America In this phase looks 
forward to satisfy both the Israeli and Ihe 
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business & e conomy 

Risk insurdncQ in th& Middle 

East: How the oil-rich region is rated I TENDER NO. 


orla 1 that" the° m ' n K , uwalU n ow8pnpor. rsb- Bayan o^Dubn^says ^l^a^Thatchsr fte^SlatM h h 83 ^ 88 " lni,,ated b y to® Un- ^yptlan sida; Yet, the pape^MmmeniB 0 
^ir| h n!ai h l p 09enr cond 'Hons In the Arab seemed to have been convinced ihn tho Sl^ Hn 2 which is bein 0 Implemented d08p l ® Washington's efforts by this Issue. 

oonnsHhl Amik^ 0003 ? 1 ^ ,c> relgn treats barriers which prevenS Smer B it sh fnlS!?* 8 Efla ‘ and Afr,ca and '^ael re- ' arael ■ 1 jested to ease up on Its stub- 
nnS S?rnnnnr A w fl ? S lm toedinto action Prime Ministers from visiting Israel no in? 8p8C 0 y ' ' b , or ^ attitudes and grant concessions, aspe- 

laaSSS S^mmssss 

SSSHiS'is 

must also ahowmoro activB cancer? ovnr flctl?n ^n Rr ?/in h Th 0 ^ 0081109 A 000 ™ 1 e1 ' ,2 Independence and consolidate it p ^® ava lab |f c to 75 Jewish settlemsnls in 

Hie tragic situation in Lebanon ° ° V ° snunht T . hatch ® r m ay also have !Vn!!l er Ji 8ay8 J hal ln the Pa8t four decades addl J , ° n to 25 settlements over the past 

Tho KiiwAiiiruiF 1 7 Hd q? fl , d8m0n8tra,e hGr loyQll y ‘ 0 the SL n8e h ? d0p0ndance was achieved, Jordan ™ n *5 8 : Th ® 88 aettlements are Indebted to 

mnen s, rasse8 the Impor- Uni,8d Sta,es - has become a haven of security, stability ! hG Water Company to the tune of $ 5 mill- 

t7rr: a 0f Jordan ln the pars 
Jwwas-aa s^mwSssS pep. M *. 

oanrfi ln fhl " ued u " nec ®ssary alle- S™™' 80 # ils 9 r ®at and proud meanings pd y ,n0 th e settlements of water supplies 
Arah glance lo the American policies. deepens_ the citizens’ loyally toward* fhoi; will substantially lead to their comolele 


Arab summit 


AI*Wlhad newspaper of Abu Dhabi 
00,1 f or holding an Arab summit 
conference, saying that the current situa- 
tion requires a unified Arab position. It also 
KS,lhe view that therms nS ne^d S? 
tne summit to be an emergency one The 
Fb for holding the regular sum- 
mit which has been delayed far three years. 

r0flRz ® *hal maintain- 

K r ,«r.W lon and t " s P ute * facHil- 
fj? to» for the common enemy” ass- 

Dhabi da ^‘ 11 ateo Mya that 
mepropt^d emergengr summit which was 
to ^coss jhe US attacks on Libya la 
no.tonger Justified. 7 

, Sy Ran -Israeli tension 

'“a™ 8 accepting 

mid Blstements released by WaaMnaton 

ta2a? n if ase< ! betweenSy- 
S £? &? 0L J! rawhide *hal the poHcfea 
have been based on . 
..deception and treachery, adding that oast 

SSS r t^sS! WW P T* 1 ^ 10 

' JJto paper notes that the slander cem- 
. P® 1 ® 0 ap^sl Syria arid its alleged role in 
ihlfSJSSS ta COnlfnuSSr It says 

jywjpaper of Dubpj says (he 
mformatton and eftorta are deceptive and 
maredetuskHis. it goes on to aayaS'us or ■ . 
Eutppean moves In the past and present 
Kloii£S!L? 8 .!l|A n8d to totoiead the Arabs i 

™ h «Mlw by m» I 


thl7M, D C ?2 S ?7 flfl . V83 ma y 8Mn find out 
??Lw rS ,J hatcher 8 v,8,t haa aaverely da- 
J hs .P arly 8 re putatlon and en- 

■ d v27i 0 * f ! a B ton01 prWe of th0 Brl,,sh 

people, warns Al-Bayan. 

South Africa’s attacks 

also comments on South Afri- 

l t ree A,rican ®totos ( say- 
ing that the attacks expose the oraanir 

,n to fm » of policies and (&ec- 
Hves, between the racist regime, the United 
States and Israel, it adds that the assauks 
a r ®Palft>on of the US raids on Libya 
f [to Israel s aggression on Tunis. They have 
atoo boen based on the same oretexis 
VVaahlngton used lo Justify the hijack- 
ing of a civilian Egyptian plane. ■ 

It mfghl be normal to see a close alliance 
forged between the racist regimes In 
5E£*«I TetAviv bet when IS Unfted 
States Joins such alliance, the matter be 
cornea extremely dangerous!” 


annkm M . *. a ,MW ■■ luoupi tuui KJH , , wmmuma, umi wo- 

annhmrsary its great and proud meanings P d ytog the settlements of wafer supplies 
r Qa JS, the c j t,2en s' ioyalty towards their I? 111 substantially lead to their complele 
8rs , P and enhances Jordan's inter- breakdown. It will also force the majority ol 
national status, writes Ad-Dustour. JJ 10 settlers to leave the country for good. 

Commenting on the IndononHon^ anM i nave the reason to say, tho paper oon- 

eraary, AI-Ra'I newsDaoer^rl^R^ha^?! 7 " clude8 > teat under the present Israeli gov- 
dan celebrates the occasion wlfh nnnL i°w er «I nsn ! most of th e Jewish settlements will 

fmiril 111 bacauae IUa i^atMncterrt 8U ' ,e ; ' u hat B '° omy ,a,e - 

from any foreign hegemony and it ha* J5°l Haer sa ya that the economic crisis 
a high degree of security and ata- w , hf F h ,8 currently plaguing the settlements 
blllty. It adds that Jordanians stand readv to 2[ the Jordan Valley Is becoming intolerable, 
defend their national achievements and I ha accumulated debts of these sel- 
nmfect fhalr freedom and Indeoendsnt win dements are rapidly Increasing and was 
recently be estimated at $30 million. 


Israeli Press 


What makes things worse is that they 
face great difficulties in transporting and 

a laiMKiKHi oi me us raids on LAva marketing their agricultural products In Ihe 

!|to toraefs aggression on Tunis. They have 2S?2 8h ?l ""tos that tne state of tension' L 000 ' ma ^ e , ,B - This could be ascribed to ths 
i52.K*i2P ft L , ba8Qd 08 th ® same pretexts S?? 1 ,a,e Pravalls on the laraell-Svr aS dra stlcally low prices for thefr products In 
Washington used toJusHfy thahtS b °L der8 . ls «W present. And despfte there!- °° nra8 to the,r h, 9 h Productive costs. 

Ing of a cfvilfan Egyptian plane. "jjjpnt 8 from the military and ' Consequently, the paper points out, we 


THE FEARS of American nationals 
venturing abroad are not limited to 
those of private citizens alone. 
Coriracl firms and export compa- 
res based in the US consider the 
^ vfitical risks carefully before they 
engage in deals outside this coun- 
try. Naturally, Insurance compa- 
re have addressed themselves 
b corporate needs by offering a 
furiety of risk policies — the de- 
turd has generated a blllion- 
doibr market. 

New York-based Frost and Sull- 
van provides political risk analysis 
a governments, missions to the 
United Nations, Insurance compa- 
fies, Importers, exporters, and 
atonal banks. The overwhelming 
r a|wily of Frost and Sullivan's 
tainess concerns the Middle 
East, where researchers make 
forecasts regarding a country's 
Sflvernment stability, economy 
and potential unrest which may af- 
fect business. 

The firm rates countries In this 
^ on a scale of A to D, A be- 
®9ltie safest, D the most jeopar- 
fting (or US interests. Saudi Ara- 
| for example, Is considered In 
j n "B" range, according to Ml- 
tol O'Leary at Frost and Sulll- 
iwj 1 la making cutbacks In 
w&its and even cancelling a 
vnber °f them, but O'Leary re- 

SS.r ,he < R tP yal Fam,| y as quite 
JPH o* handling any political 
J 5 tocal difficulties. Egypt, with 
o economic strains and disqulet- 
^opposition movements, is con- 
teed In the "C-/D+" ran B e. 

, 1 kjp and Syria, em- 
S? J n conflicts or where tur- 
are high, are of course 

« ns most volatile “D” range. 

J? T^Nnaton-based Over- 

Has? ar ,? , of th e us govern- 
_ whk* sells political risk Insu- 

^fo s P ii? qU,8lte for 8 ^ llin 9 a 

Si »!L a - L*® .oovomment treaty 
^.-particular country ln- 
flSpTvJf-o Per cent of all 
SEi^pratopta Involves 


in the Sudan. Union Carbide is and/or low on foreign currenev 
helping to develop the country's reserves is less inclined to make a 

~ tl0n8 Bnd 6,eCtriClty '‘reign exchange proviSon^or 
neiworxs. projects non-essential to the 

T . . , country's development. The latter 

I ne duration of OPIC policies, in are regarded as luxury projects, 
contrast to the average three-year according to Frederick Vigneron at 
limit allowed by the private Insur- New York-based American Inter- 
ers, is up to twenty years on a national Underwriters, and insur- 
conflrmed basis. In the Middle er s will be less Inclined to under- 
East, this long term protection is write such projects. "The Middle 
often essential for energy or oil East, even the so-called oil-rich 
exploration projects which tend to countries, are currently on a credit 
be ongoing. watch for most exporters and 

underwriters," says Vigneron. 

Thus, In the Middle East, other Thus, while a company's profltabll- 
underwriters often pick up where Ity and growth are Important con- 
OPIC Is not permitted to tread, ac- eideration, American Internatlon- 
cording to Rick Wagner, a risk al Underwriters' ultimate guidllne 
analyst for Marsh and McLennan, la the reliability of the obligee. Vig- 
a broker for policies such as Am- neron regards company risk in 
erlcan International Group’s Egypt, for example, quite differ- 
(AIDG) risk insurance. Marsh and ently from Frost and Sullivan's 
McLennan insures projects In analysts. Because countries like 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Kuwait, E sypt are to a large extent subsl- 
Saudl Arabia, and offers policies dize d by US aid. Non-payment to 
which are more appropriate for us companies Is not seen as so 
short-term projects like construe- threatening. 


be ongoing. 

Thus, In the Middle East, other 
underwriters often pick up where 
OPIC Is not permitted to tread, ac- 
cording to Rick Wagner, a risk 
analyst for Marsh and McLennan, 
a broker for policies such as Am- 
erican International Group's 
(AIDG) risk insurance. Marsh and 
McLennan insures projects In 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, and offers policies 
which are more appropriate for 
short-term prelects like construc- 
tion contracts. 

A country making budget cuts 


(MldEast Report) 


Soviet labour group coming 


AMMAN (Star) — - A Soviet 
labour delegation is -expect- 
ed In Amman by the tenth 
of next month, on a one 
week visit to the Kingdom, at 
the Invitation of the Jorda- 
nian labour union. 

The delegation includes 
Mrs (man Koliva, chairman of 
the Workers Federation of 
the Soviet Turkumanla Repu- 
blic and Mr Aflc Sunjug, head 
of the International Relations 
at the Soviet Workers Fed- 


eration. 


They will meet officials of 
the labour movement in Jor- 
dan and hold official talks 
with Sami Manaour, head of 
the Central Council, and 
Sameer Qardan, the Secreta- 
ry-General, both of the Jor- 
dan labour movement. The 
delegation will also visit a 
number of tourist sites, fac- 
tories and firms In the King- 
dom. 


mg or a civilian Egyptian plane. . JSlf? Ihe military and ' Consequently, the paper points out. we i^W^PraJecta involves 

it mfghl be normal to see a close alliance DraSurSLt ^ ,erael and S^to, 80,106 th at scores of Jewish farmers al "Win the Middle East, 
being forged between ths racist regimes In rael has /S! 1 ? ,he °PPoa«e. Is- lh ese settlements have become Jobless and JWe are multiple levels Hn h 
Pretoria and Tef Aviv but when ES UnfteS hua ? lhe ,aat fBW w «*a massed are seriously thinking of leaving their set- Jfo of coverage 
Stores Joins such alliance. 3 ! Em te? * he * Go,an ***** l,0menta and aerating- S"J*8-perSBb ^ coverage 

comes extremely dangerous ” “ , Yesterday for Instance, the inhabitants of JgJnttg tolpvrin? ££& 

The paper concludes by Lrrglng work) gov- ■ launch ^ V mE? 8 ,sra01 ,a Planning . |q Wato Ariha In the Jordan Valley evacuated - f or expra . 

ernme nts to oppose this kind of stale ter- 0c1Ion in the North. TTia the,r settlement and went to Jerusalem In a r 2?'?P^ tor political 

P' 11 1 ■ - ' gyrta na too . the paper goes on. h«,»o dug protest against thalr woeful economic <3^%JJ»-Jatter hae a clvjl 

straits. L ■ 


against their woeful economic 


tells w o iBveie ana 

fese a 9 0, The annual 
» P®r $100 of coverage 
tollowlng range: for 

for pxpr °- 
, %cfl Rn?"?? 0 ', ,o r political 
totter has a civil 


The current rumpus: 
An exchanger’s view 


By Ibtlaam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 




The leraeli government Is urgently re- 


iwi uuu yvvoiuuioiii j . M A nw *. 

quested tq step In and resuce these a- j ilno* "Wtotoent entity, OF>IG 
tizens by Improving their life conditions ba- nek for a;projeot whloh 

fore it becomes too late, concludsa the | (jjfJJjWj 'tor the us market or 


tizens by Improving their life conditions ba* 
fore it becomes too late, concludes ihe 
paper. . . 

Al Quds Arabic paper writes that Mar- 
garet Thatcher was the first British premtef 
to visit Israel while still In office. The world 
still remembers that Britain has played a 


1 52"; .30-90(5 for bblltlcal "THE RECENT Instructions laaued 
r j2f2uP°* The. latter has a civil b Y the Central Bank of Jordan to 
which may be attached lo cal banks and other financial In- 
| MB Pfxoxlmately 76c per $100 stltutfons concerning exchanges 
‘ to a oovemmant ' i should have been Issued years 

en toy- OPIG ago and not after the failure of 
^ Wnlpete fnr f ?K« u^ ec - wh l°h one exchange firm," according to 
Cw IWe wiih iiQ |L US markBt or one unnamed local exchanger. 

a projeoL which VpIG - He addad thar to® Instructions, 
towJ?. u . n ^ 0r tolhing to US fore- which call for organizing credit fa- 
S must elmDlv cllltiea lor exohanaere, stales that 
B ®®Wner8 : ftir risk coveranft P • , any licensed person, private or pu- 

' krin Inatn.itlArt that Haala atlth ' 


^flfiQed m i {^toboiir, Any firm 
S liSi Pto fc* which OPIC 


tween the exchanger and cus- 
tomers. "There is no relation be- 
tween the failure of an exchange 
firm and the current economic si- 
tuation. The failure of any ex- 
change trim Is. because of mis- 
management." 

He added that any exchange 
firm which experiences financial 
problems will have problems car- 
rying on business and naturally 
will look to other alternatives, such 
as operating deposit accounts 
that attract high interest rates. 
The prpspeols of suoh high Inter- 


“"'Lramembere that Britain has piayeon i. >« v « r age. b[lc r n8t [tutIon that deals with est rates coaxed people into tak- 

EBMJ** to .creating the traoedy from I -Jordan, :a membfir nf th* money exchanging or operates Ing loans from the regular banking 
which the entire Middle East region la suf* | ^ertaff, pQ| n t s to OPlC-fund^d any otoer «>rt of commerdai busl- system In order to open accounts 


. iS!r **i3§ States cialms that It- 

aotaUon in 
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7 That was due to . Britain's mandate over 
. Palestine through which It approved for the 
Jews the right to usurp the area. Maan- 
’ whllp. It denied the Palestinians their tefftl* 

. mate rights. ; ' ; 1 ; ■ 

v the papdr goes on, Britain Is now directly 
following all the United States foreign pj£* 
• CtoS. Describing Margaret Thatcher * 8 ,h J 
iron woman’- could be relevant In the sens® 


Opjr^_ Jordan, : a member of the money exchanging or operates Ing loans from the regular banking 
^toff. Mints to QPIC-funded any other sort of commerdai busl- system In order to open accounts 
SexMhS'^yPt ahd the Sudan - hess IS not allowed to take loanB with an exchanger. . 

N’fcS!! ' Qf - to®; TJS govern- which are more than three times Despite the fact that the Central 
®tehlflri^P 0n * devefopme- th air authorized capitals. Bank of Jordan prohibited exchan- 

2f»:Csrt 8 T5&. ' -5881- Further all exchangers are pro- 0 ars from dealing in gold specula- 

' f Lfi a8s oonfalner ■ hlblted from withdrawing cheques Hons two yearn ago, some ex- 
^ ha ■Sl y n ' Gafra - ' rf18 - unldB8 • they are totally paid, changers are still engaged In this 
ftOWwn firm, Moreover, exchengers are not illegal -bualneaa.i Neither s there 
the.: lomt permitted to puiehaae withdrawal -the possibility, of It etopplng be- 
wWoh-em- bhequee. This article, In Ihe ex- cause _the Jordanian marfot Is 

has no slgnlfl- P»rt of the Mrwhmli^ 


'if'pn. woman 'could be relevant In the sens® 
thatahe Completely sticks to the WhHe 
House strategies This Is simply obaervw 


, Despite the fact that the Central 
Bank of Jordan prohibited exchan- 
gers from dealing in gold specula- 
tions two years ago. some ex- 
changers are still engaged in this 
illegal ibuslnass.; Neither Is there 


(r 'lriv aSST? '“iw*~.*ai! 

H-m^ntVlw 
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re8piuflan.wa8 opposed by Britain and 
united States, doncludes the paper. . 


miW. 


HI. It rather affects the "As a hesu It, we : exchangers have 
lfidenoe which Is con- no other alternetNe than to deal 
) main, tool In ; collecting with this market In ’accor- 
t he exchange system.' dance < with- Its. conditions, arid 
ine . . 9 . methods. "What matters here Is 


ari es-. . eance at a|l. It rather affects the 
Jlgh ex- rt)utual dohfldenoe which Is con- 


inraucetf , The'; ihshiiqtlons further state 
if!® that the acceptance of deposit 
u- • ..to ; Khartoum/. - cheques [s' a ' private Issue be- 


Cbntiriued on page 12 


be, joYor^^^^ in j » ; 

5 J^ly lVe6. aVa Bb,e 31 th ® Author,t Y ,or JD 3°0- Closing dale: 

3D J 3 O <5 d 0 an d,o T r g e ia d , O e?7 J ^^ a 9 1 6 aVal,ab, ° a ‘ ‘ h8 

ftw°TfJ£! 0 HAS D a0 P haltl,1 fl of roads for Kufr Abeel Municipal- 
JD IO. cKg date. 2 S^TTSIm!* 8 ‘ * h ° mun ' olpallt S f ,ha 

•coireir^uJMrMde^ 

at the village council for JD 6. Closing date: 2 Jun" 986. 

arflS°-ltnri«l , SI ,0N 8 p08t of,,co centre for Ghor Al Safi 
f™ 8, T 0nd ®^ documents are available at Al Karak Works Dirac, 
torate for JD 10. Closing date 1 June 1986. 

civii^f^Sr 1 ? /8 ®- SuPPjy of first aid accessories for the 
7 s , D| ra£to ra,G . Tender documents are available at the 
Directorate for JD 6. Closing date: 31 May 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 41/86. Supply of uniforms for tha Roval Air 

forate^Cloeln^ aro avallabte al the 

• TENDER NO. 2621. Supply of vehicle spare parts for the Jor- 
dan Royal Maintenance Force Directorate. Tender documents 
?l?n2 va ab,e at the dlraotorate for JD 15. Closing date: 2 July 
1 966, 

^2.' Supply of heating and airconditioning 

materials for the Public Supply Department. Tender documents 
areavallabie at the department for JD 5. Closing date: 25 June 
1986. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF 18 stores for Al Husun municipality. 
Tender documents are available at the Municipality for JD 20. 
Closing date: 3 June 1986. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a school building for Al Rawdah village 
council - Ajloun govern orate. Tender documenta are available at 
tha village council for JD 20. Closing date: 31 May 1986. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF warehouses for the Civil Aviation Author- 
ity. Tender documents are available at the Authority’s offices for 
JD 10. Closing date: 5 June 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 10788. Supply of American-made vehicles for 
the Royal Maintenance Force Directorate. Tender documents 
are available at the directorate for JD 30. Closing date: 22 July 
1986.- 

e SUPPLY OF spare parts of wireless sets for the General Com- 
mand of the Jordanian Armed Forces. Tender documents are 
available at the Royal Radio Force Directorate for JD 20. Closing 
date: 1 June 1986. 


Jordan, Tunisia get loans 


JEDDAH, (OPECNA) — The 
Islamic Development Bank 
(IDB) will extend two loans 
totalling $20 million to Jor- 
dan 8nd Tunisia under 
agreements signed here. 

Jordan will use the $15 
million credit to Import crude 
oil, while the five million ex- 
tended to Tunisia will help 
finance the country's - pur- 
chases of paper pulp. . 

The loan . for Jordon, 
signed by IDB president Dr 
Ahmed Mohamad All and 
Jordanian Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia 1 Mohpmmed Rfl* 
sool Alkilanl, brings the total 
assistance to . Jordan by the 
Bank since October to $45 
million. 

The agreement with Tuni- 


sia was signed by IDB 
vice-i president Ousmana 
Seek and the president of 
the Tunisian -National Paper 
Pulp Company, Abdul Aziz Al 
ShaabanL The new . loan 
brings total IDB assistance 
to Tunisia since October last . 
to $36.79 million. . 

. Meanwhile, tha IDB board 
of executive directors has 
begun Its 83rd meeting to 
consider a number of foreign 
trade financing operations, 
loans . and technical assis- 
tance for Its member coun- 
tries. 

The meeting was also ex- 
pected to consider several 
new developm ent projects 
.r® v, ®w * he progress . 61 
IDB-flnanced schemes In 
member countries. 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Dollar, gold down 


roneS? ancHho iT !? 0 US do * ,flr toll aflalnst European cur- 
ilJwly^cT^sirfhe cMI* ®®1® r " °o^c luded U t^ C ^y were ^ n - 

wsrasaxw nans? — *- » »► 

doNar ^h fg h tn**re Ca * tradinfl thal hfld P ushed *■» 
end whNe moSt nfwijJT 886med t0 be coml "S *o an 
weekend " a . 8 Going Into a long 


said this was slowing trading. aB0,9rs m r ‘ ranKfurt 

furt P dealer. flr0n t 8Ure What they 8hou,d do *" « a * d ■ Frank- 

day begins' Th^'dolfa^ffl?! tU dB b . e, ® re Europe's business 
Tuesday's ^ 69 sa* ? atf ! 0 1 c,88in 9 168.60 yen from 
168 80 >en! 8 ' Latw ' * n London ' 14 W08 q u °tod ** 

Tueid e ay: d0l,<,r r8t08 3t m,d - mor " ,n g, compared with late 

Z 1 B 78 S ¥ ark8 » d °wn from 2.2860 

— 7 SI 1 S n£(“ifP nc# » down f rom 1,8005 

— 2 5 fifiR Fra i lc8 ' down from 7.2865 

— 1 860 00 VtSS*? 1 ! ! dftr S' d0wn ,rom 2 -5735 

— 1 3703°rJnalS L K e i, d<>wn from 1.566.50 
1.0793 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.37 17 

comp L . 0 rSd 0 wl,h h 1 8 49 r 65 ' iSSSt,™ q “° ,0d $1 - S03 ° 

3«.78 Ur,Ch ’ thS bld prlce was *341.65, down from 

-W.rjyssi Kttir p,,ce 


An exchanger’s 
view 

Continued from page 1 1 

Iha 1 , one must carry out a fair 

ptay. he expained. 

Fo^ng the recent incident, 
Jjjj* *®* a Public outcry to limit 
SJ1* 0 rMWet money exchanging 
business. "This is a bta mistake 

SlSf nSL r ? mey BXChan Qing Is a 
vital need in any society, oartiai. 

terly our society." herald ^ ~ 

The exchanger said that what 
oofilrols the amount of local cur- 
SJJ®£ being exchanged with fore, 
jflocurrency is the current eco- 
52? events. He stressed the im*. 

*lSuSf 9 ~S!L 1ho tecl thal “we 

Should concentrate on ways of 
{EJJ 22®?®® f 801 agency in- 

reducing the volume of loans 
to »® country lo finance 
Beause high Interests 

^& hefwn ' ,y ' ,weallh - r ^ e 

JT^Cwiral Bank had earlier 
notified an exchangers and tha 
ffsraofel puMo regarding the Per- 

hI? 1lwl wchangera 
11 mon *Sl8 
uwt the operation of current ac- 
oWftts and deposit a by the ex- 
chabgfert. are officially prohibited 
because of the risks Involved. . 


Export 

earnings 

increase 

in 1985 

AAMMAN (Star) — - Jordan ex- 
ported JD 183.4 million worth of 
goods during the first nine months 
of 1985, as compared to JD 168.3 
million for the same period in 
1084. 

Industrial exports constituted 
37.0 per cent Ol the -total exports, 
excluding phophales. Potash and 
phosphate fertilizers worth JD 21 
million were exported during the ri- 
view period. During the same per- 
iod, phosphates brought In JD 
48.7 million, accounting for 28.5 
per cent of total national exports. 

Impwta during the same period 
SSSS to JD 776.5 milHon, 

%SF3i !,° JD 76a * 5 "Wo* 

fSS; f ,5P u J es W6WI a trade 
Jtaffcit of JD 641.6 million for (he 
first nme months of 1885 . 

^Food imports in the first nine 
JJJwilhs of 1985 were wolh JD gg 

S ilSS , . r ! p . r ? 8en|fn fl 12-8, per cent 
oflhe total Importe. The other Im- .. 

■SSS*. jgijwner commodities 
wa«t.«i ; aaa per cent of total im- 


Europe*® biggest heading machine 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


us $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

6 7/8 
6 7/8 
6 7/8 

6 7/8 

7 

7 1/16 
7 5/8 

4 7/18 
4 7/16 
4 7/16 
4 1/2 
4 9/16 

4 5/8 

5 1/8 

7 1/16 
7 1/16 
7 1/16 
7 1/16 
7 1/8 
7 3/16 

4 1/2 
4 9/16 
4 9/16 
4 3/8 
4 5/16 
4 1/4 

6 1/4 
6 1/16 
5 7/8 
5 1/16 
5 5/8 
5 5/8 

4 7/8 
4 7/8 
4 13/16 
4 13/18 
4 13/16 
4 13/18 

Pound 

10 

10 

9 15/18 
9 3/4 
9 5/0 
9 9/10 

8 1/8 

5 3/8 

- 



— 

— 

8 3/8 

5 3/4- 




“ 


8 5/8 

5 7/8 

— 

_ 



— 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — - Prices on 
Wednesday 28 May 1986 were 
ae follows: 


IB cl.. JD 3.000 per gramme 
21 cL JD 3.400 per gramme 
24 cL JD 4.200 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
3,945.000 


Ounce JD 130.600 

Gold Sterling.... JD 26.500 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 25.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


US dollar 
Starling pound 
German mark 
French franc 
Swiss franc 
Dutch guilder 
Italian lire (1000) 
Swedish kroner 
Saudi riyal 
Kuwait] dinar 
UAE dirham 
Egyptian pound • 
Syrian lira 
Iraqi dinar 
Omani riyal 


buy 

.356 

.539 

.156 

.049 

.189 

.139 

.230 

.048 

.097 

1.198 

.098 

.192 

.019 

.320 1 

.920 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


A synopsis of international exhibitions 


• NORTH AMERICA'S larg- 
est west coast port Is ready 
for Inspection by the world's 
transportation managers 

during the Specialized Period 
on Marine Commerce, 21 
July-2 August. 

. 7 j? R?Jt of Vancouver 
handles 56 million tonnes of 
cargo annually including bulk 
cargo of grain and coal, for- 
est products, containers and 

PiSf makln fl 11 

the highest tonnage port On 
«he west coast of the Ameri- 
cas. 

Port professionals will find 
demonstration of cargo vess- 
els and cargo handling fea- 
tured (n the Vancouver harb- 

rS r m i!L rtU9ha S t * h ® Marine 

Commerce period. The latest 
f^bnoiogy will be displayed 
including bulk and container 
carriers., roll-on roll-off, wlrM 
.kMtat, two ; boats and urban 
paisa nger and vehicle far* 

E^FD'86 Specialized 

Powsrati 


and North America will dls- 

hlr^B C8rrent research In ve- 
Ji; 1 ® dynamics and pave- 

HftfSft K ! y addr «®8«a 

Mlniarfr IK?® by Canada's 
Mlnisior I r , 8i ; 8 P or * and the 
*!$ tSLS 4 S , ta{e tor Science 

N«.taSSo 0,0fly - <Expo ' BB 
TRANSPORT *86 Is ah Inter- 
Frelghf' Sf* JSSmJSl 

Munich Trade Fair groqnds. 

win Un !!L n9 al °ngslde the fair 
Trflmuvfrt n n ,nt ®rnatlonal 
(Tran - 

S.Siapsss-* 

.aaassrSS 

afatad for 


tober, T9B7, at the Bahrain 
Exhibition Centre. 

An Important feature of 
Medicare ’87 is a major con- 
ference on urgent Issues 
such as the establishment of 
codes of practice and meth- 
ods of co-operation to Im- 
prove health care standards. 

(Exhibition Centre Bahrain 
Release) 


e ARABBUILPB6 IS the fifth 
Middle East building and 
construction show and , con- 
ference billed for 0-13 
November. 1986, at the Bah- 
rain Exhibition Centra. 

The conference will be oh 
‘Traditional Architecture: In 
Arabian Gulf.’ A number of 
papers will be presented by 
the. Bahrain Society. 01 En- 
gineers.- ■ ; . 

(Release of Arabbulld 86) j 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Space, today, is 
for the civilians 

Costs ore down and demand is up 
an ideal setup for private firms 




By Jacqueline Grapln 

Associate Editor for W. Europe 


G ENEVA, Switzerland— Space no 
longer belongs only to science fic- 
tion. It Is already an industry. 
And despite the tragedy of the US 
space shuttle, which exploded on 
January 28, its development is irrevers- 
ible. Ibo many interests are at stake. 

The space-related industries are the in- 
dustries of the future. Nowadays, Europe, 
Japan, Canada, China, India and Brazil 
are all going for their share of the space 
pie. Nations which do not want to be left 
behind have no choice but to join this 
faBt-expanding space club. And the 
sooner the better, tecause membership is 
not limited to wealthy countries. 

Numbers are available, but what do 
they really mean? According to the 
Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, US space spending in 1986 was 
already 70 percent higher than the spen- 
ding for all civil aeronautic construction, 
from small private planes to commercial 
aircraft. 

By itself, the cost of the Space Shuttle 
program amounts to US$16 billion, twice 
its original budget but still less than the 
Apollo Moon-conquest program, which 
cost about $25 billion. The US space plat- 
form project, which will call for contribu- 
lions from European, Japanese* Cana- 
dian, and maybe other countries, will 
coat between $10 and $20 billion if 
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limited to a working base, and up to $60 
billion if it is to be used as a launching 
pad to the moon. 

The US Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI), often referred to as “Star Wars," 
has an official price tag of $26 billion for 
five years of research and development. 
But the Federation of American Scien- 
tists estimates that this "space shield" 
will probably cost $70 billion if it Is ac- 
tually implemented. 

These figures are amazing. But should 
we believe the propaganda which, often 
indirectly, suggests such ventures are on- 
ly within the reach of the world's two ma- 
jor military powers? More and more, the 
answer to this question is no. An era of 
major civilian spin-offs from the military 
activities in space has started. 

If no s/ng/e fortune has ever 
been found In space, It has 
already helped to make 
fortunes on earth. 

The average cost of placing a kilogram 
of equipment in orbit could drop from 
$1,600 to $300 with the Columbia shut- 
tle, which is capable of busing more than 
30 metric tons. And it will keep going 
down. On July 4, 1982, President Reagan 
asserted that the US government “would 
provide a climate conducive to expanded 
private sector involvement in civil Bpace 
activities.” 


! ijTig most important obstacle faced by 
I NASA in developing its private commer- 
[ dal activities has been a psychological 
) one , it had to create a special department 
t and hire experts to encourage private 
1 corporations to “think space,” a business 
1 concept totally foreign to them. 

Such an education campaign is miss- 
ingin many countries. This prevents the 
yen of both the public and private sec- 
tors from launching even modest ven- 
tures in apace, where the future in- 
struments of domination of our planet 
are being assembled— not only militari- 
put also economically and culturally. 
Although it tends to be forgotten, most 
! space industries are, and will remain, on 
4 earth. This means they are within the 
teach of many nations. The income from 
- communication satellites, for example, 

! already tops $15 billion. And its unequal 
i distribution among nations does not 
■ item from space-related causes. 

, Some countries, including France, 
i decided from the start not to allow them- 
1 selves to (all inexorably behind in the 
; race for space The Arianespace program 
used to be a laughing stock to American 
and Soviet leaders, but the laughing is 
mr now, Arianespace has succeeded in 
launching, with its own rockets, more 
than half of the world's private satellites. 
France spends about $700 million per 
; fear in space-related activities. It owns 
60 percent of the capital of Arianespace, 

• with West Germany owning 19 percent 
: iad Belgium four percent, while eight 
: European nations have small participa- 
tions which allow them a privileged' 

KttSB. 

The current family of Ariane 1 through 
. 3 rockets will soon be replaced by more 
pwerful Ariane 4 and 6 rockets which 
nil be able to place heavy satellites in- 
I to orbit, as well as the future manned 
j btfopean space vessel, Hermes, a French 
' T 1 , Her mes, which should cost 
tout $2 billion, will be financed by 
Kwra.l European partners and its 
«n applications will be wider than 
®«e of the US-supported “Star Wars” 

. fwgfam, 

on its own, has succeeded in less 
; y ? ra launching about 30 
; J™ 6 !’ atawt all of them with its own 
; It williprovide the US space ata- 
an experimental module pro- 
hy a joint venture of ten Japanese 
At a cost of $800 million to $ 1 . 2 . 

And Japan's National Space 
r: - .^ Agsncy recently embarked 

^^teckete B • 

.even nations without their own' 
S ^ rth «l eBB * place satel- 
This is the case with Mex- 
a J*a> Indonesia and the. Arab ■! . 
W Arabsat. They all have 
^mmunication satellites, and ! • 
ejilnieB share them with their 
!»A 8 ASEANf.does. , 

Me preparing to place in or - 1 
• a (see story on page 4), 
Wled/eqUiprncnt for tjbe rfleep- , • 
MAsanAtransmisSion of the • 

3d ro foreign- detection arid . 
^Uites.; 

S^^ntly about eO.'satellitea ^ 1 
& latihch; Of. an.:; 
Uites per year between ' 



Australia 
Brazil 
Canada 
China 

European Space Agency 
France 

France/West Germany 
India 

Jntjl Telecommunications Satellite Org 

Japan 
Mexico 
NATO 

Saudia Arabia 
Spain 
UK 
US 
USSR 

West Germany 


hypothetical launches. This is a windfall 
for companies such as Transpace Car- 
riers Inc, which will commercialize laun- 
ches by Delta rockets at the ambitious 
pace of 13 launches before the end of 
1&89. 

'Space industry giant Martin Marietta 
can sIbo launch satellites with the Titan 
rockets, which it developed for the Air 
Force when the military was reluctant to 
stake everything on the space shuttle. 
This way, the .NASA accident would 


NASA had to hire experts to 
encourage private corporations 
to “thfnfc space.” 
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bring abput a speeding lip of the 
privatization of the launches, and, as a 
result, of space activities in the United 
States. 

The cosmos will not be the reserved 
hunting ground of large corporations 
such as Rockwell International, McDon- 
nell Douglas or 3M any longer. Thou- 
sands of people in small companies 
. which will owe their survival to space 
- programs will have a stake in space 
. developments, 

Consultants, public -relations firms, 
engineering firms and specialized 
' magazines all will meet in profitable con- 
; . ferences to show that if no single fortune 
has ever been found in space, space has 
‘ already helped to make fortunes on 
earth -‘including those of the 
,• cosmonauts who sell their memoirs and 
.their advice. 1 . 

v : Certain publications keep repeating 
that “tiokets to space do riot cost $60 ( 000, 
1 but millions Of dollars.” But such is the 
i ca^e for all major investments, be they in 
! conventional industries, public works dr 
v oth;er. The goal is to design audacious 
'•projects and find adequate financing to 
ij create jobs. Operations that, are pro- 
■fitriblefqrUS companies should also be 
.» jprrifitablsfpr companies frpm’other cdun- 
; rtlries, Including state-oWned cOmpanies 
V in .developing countries, *'•. . ' 4 

-Tv jven outside strict aerospace construc- 


tion, space-related industries are becom- 
ing increasingly diversified. An in- 
teresting example is Astrotech Interna- 
tional, in Pittsburgh, founded by a 
former NASA employee who realized 
that the number of satellites to be 
launched would rapidly exceed NASA's 
launching capabilities. His prediction 
has now been true for several years. 
Among his clients are AT&T, American 
Satellite Corp., RCA, and the Mexican 
and Australian national telecommunica- 
tion agencies. 

The marketing of space products such 
as data provided by satellites for weather 
forecasting, agriculture and vehicle 
guidance is another booming field. 
Mobile Satellite Corp. has collected $300 
million in private investment to launch 
a satellite and operate a positioning 
System for private ships and trucks that 
will revolutionize the management of 
surface transportation. The company has 
a projected income of $1 billion after 
seven years in business. 

Earth watoh satellites such as the 
French SPOT and the US LANDSAT (see 
story on page 5), help create jobs on 
earth, whether by using the films and 
photographs received from space, the 
data churned out by computers or by 
managing such Operations. The 
agriculture of developing countries could 
be totally transformed by these new 
processes. 

Small businesses, sometimes unex- 
pectedly, benefit from space activities. In 
Florida, a funeral firm appropriately 
called Celestls has been allowed by the 
US Department bf Transportation to of- 
fer its clients the placement of their 
ashes in a satellite orbiting 3,000 
kilometers from the earth, at a unit coat 
of $3,900. The remains bf 10,000 people 
could be placed in b 1 B 0 kilogram 

satellite. : .. . ■; 

In the year 2000, out of $45 tb;$56 
billion of sqles directly related to space, 
some $26 billion lyiu probably reSqlt 
from the manufacture bf new .materials 
in agravity-frete eiiyirbnment-ofwldch 
$20 million will Come from the sale of 
phamaceuti(^ldrugs.;Space-pharma- 


ciea, currently under study by McDon- 
nell Douglas, Johnson & Johnson Bat- 
telle, and a few other companies, will by 
then have become real manufacturing 
facilities. 

Consultants who have advised private 
companies for 20 years about the oppor- 
tunities offered by space-related work or 
even work in space have been com- 
paratively successful until now. Com- 
panies Buch sb Instrumentation 
Technology Associates have often used 


The average cost 
of placing a kilogram of 
equipment In orbit could 
drop from US$7,500 to $300 
with the Columbia shuttle 


NASA’s “hitchhiker program,” through 
which it is possible to send 1,000 pounds 
of materials in two flights, at no cost, 
with NASA reserving' the right to use 
these experimental materials for its own 
purposes in a third flight. 

Of all the industries involved in the 
space business, the insurance sector is 
certainly the one that has benefited the 
least from it. The premiums, which were 
about 6.6 percent of the price of the 
satellites launched in 1983, reached 16 . 
percent in 4984,- and they keep increaB- : 
ing, In September 1986, the inaurers had 
paid $263 million in damages, though 

• they had receive# only $124 million in 
premiums; DuHAfer the 18 months 
preceding the US vShuttie Ohal 1 enger 

• dl 8 aater, $60O milljpn ip damages were 
paid. This figure has obviously been far. 

1 surpassed since then. -l T" 

; On the other hand, banks continue to 
observe nqiy spac 8 J prqjects with acute in- 

. temst, They are avfare that positions con- 
qUered in the space husiribss 'today will 
be almost impossible to tahe over 
tomorrow. ■ •> 
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whether on business or 
pleasure, a short trip or a 
long journey, speak like a 
native with language 
courses from Audio-Forum. 
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Germany ) 
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f China N 



We publish 120 self- 
instructional courses, many 
developed by the U.S. State 
Department, in 42 different 
languages. It's easy to learn 
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Advances in technology and free-market 
competition have opened up an old monopoly 


By Alexander Barnum 

Special to WorldPaper 



W ASHINGTON-For decades, surveillance of the 
earth from space was the prerogative-and the 
respiinsibility-oftlie US and USSR intelligence 
“"V f| f cnSL * enmmunitloH. But now advances in 
IwlmiiloKy ««d hem* free-market competition have 
u ts nia nt It'd thut ninnopnlv. 

Ail expanding demand for peaceful uses of earth- 
''hsrmnK s.-ittdlitus, from agriculture to oil exploration 
11,1,1 ' h,,p n '*nrw nia n agi fine nt fields, has spawned a 
now general ion nf civilian satellitessimilar to the most 
supliiiitirati'il spy satellites. 

j'V ll1 '' l ' ut, ! l, B wl K 1, r,r this trehnoloKy is Spot Image, 
■i Imii , ipe;i ii lirm uwneil primurify by the French space 
nge„,y no percent Its us rival-, ,t a technological 
vantugi-is birth Olwmition Satellite, known ns 

'tV r 1 ve h i p lll,l " wn Aim-nil mid UCA. 

l,T,c .' m l "’-'- itt,|, ! ,,|im h. 1 t„h-ed , ()hservntionde 
■'I'll snlelhle, earned alolt hy an Arinne locket Inst 
lelmi.iiy. ,s il„. worlds nmsL powerful commercial 
cnrtli-nhservnliun sntellite. lls cameras have alreadv 
hwu, pi-ovnhng , mages three tunes more detailed than 

It will detect any object 10 meters wide or larger- 
abon, the size 0 r half a tennis court-the company 
t .‘I n, ft s u 1 1 j iry spy , satcII,tefJ . hv comparison, a repaid 
M T ° bjPC u sniaIler than a human body, 
difct mp 1 Uter ; Sy,lth(Jsi3 nf Photographs taken at 

d i fit rent angles, Spot can also produce a three 
dimensional “aide-view" of an area 

t iw!ir n8 to 0 Kroup of newspaper editors, CIA Direc- 
tor William J. Casey said: "I expect that large new 

t°hpm mZ | a l0nS W1 1 h t. ave one of those t large satellites) 
themselves, one of these days." uesi 

The commercial availability of such technology has 


raised, for the first time, the possibility that civilian 
organizations and governments previously lacking at 
cess to spy satellites might use it for clandestine or eran 
hostile purposes. 

Tiotrfu f ®? 1S flre , beh ,! n J d the recent Questioning in the 
US of the open skies doctrine. Espoused by the UN in 

the Ute 50s and adhered to by both the US and the 
Soviet Union, it allows spacecraft, unlike aircraft, free 
transit over any territory on earth 

Open skies also meant to ensure the non- 
discriminatory dissemination of data collected hy 
civilian satellites; that is, satellite photos are to be made 
available to any and all who can afford them. Both Spot 

skies" ^ baVe vowed to observe the tenets of "open 

C.P. Williams, president of Eosat. says: "We have a con- 
tractual commitment that says we must provide datato 
anyone in this world who orders it." However, according 
to a US law, the Land Remote-Sensing Commercializa- 
tion Act of 1984, Eosat will distribute photos without 
discrimination, "except- on the basis of national 
security. 

But, US experts argue, that caveat is meaningless 
without control over Spot. And Spot’s market develop- 
ment manager Nadine Binger guarantees: “Our policy 
is open access, open skies. We will never acquire an im- 
age and se 11 it to only one person. We will sell all ourser- 
vices on a non-discrim inatory basis." 

CIA’s Casey commented 'recently that "There’s , 
nothing we can do about it. Anybody can go out and get t 
any information they want." If one of the satellites "tries * 
to overfly our airspace, we m ight try to prevent it," he 
said, but, in general, “we try to live with it and do what 
we can to protect our interests." 

Aferander Barnum, former copy editor and reporter for 
the Washington Post, is now a free-lance writer in Bins. 



An ambitious native program 

Brazil hurtles itself into space 



By Beatriz Blssio 
Special to WorldPaper 





IO de JANEIRO. Brazil-Tho Brazilian apace pro 

ctun^ 

*> “><« should, K, e„r^ 

dnta. 1,tfM ^ n " :t " 0 ' ,nlo « icobssr ' , otinnand collectionof 

lyrna^S^ «h tal- 

90 per cent of the parts 

possible to move into the ofthemWn ^ m ' 

without this capability. P nas60 ^ space program . 



Third World goes Into space— again 


France: the world’s most powerful space camera reveals Intricate harbor details. 

<. 

*fi’if 0re i bfln ^ I° ca ^ industries are manufactur- 
'CiJ 0 ii 4 e satellites and rockets, and a new laun- 
' AMbi Alcfi “ tara < i 0 being built for the VLS project. 

will be operational in 1989, will have 
!? n !3 uare m eters— only a third of Cape 
■nijju.L. 8 a ™ce, but ten times larger than the one us- 
isn| kp ii_ ?? j Ca * n Kourou, French Guyana— and it will 
| to Brazilian satellites. 

will also serve as a launching pad 

c our»f a / 9 ^* es from otf,er tetin American 
Argentina Is already interested, 

.«• i 1 

I | ;• . 

08 a I auncb ^ n g P a d ft> r satellites from 
!' %Bed i f er ^ Can countries— Argentina has already 
1 a I fl terest 1 ~ and possibly even for the US space 
' ai a>s runwa y» being close to the Equator, 

Wjntn _ n U8e ofthe centrifugal force, launching ob- 
^ tent i« Pac 1 I 088 o ff ort, saving an estimated 27 

*hissio n of q 8pa ®J Program is run by the Brazilian Corn- 


head of the armed forces joint-chiefs-of-stafF. As a natural 
development of this space-military connection, rockets 
are routinely turned into missiles. Not only are missiles 
considered vital by the armed forces, given the country’s 
large surface, but they are also being sold to several 
countries-by late 1985, orders for them had reached 
$300 million. 

Two important factors, though, hinder the Brazilian 
space project: the economic crisis and the foreign debt 
burden significantly affect the state’s investment capaci- 
ty and the fact that the space program is being developed 
only by the military has alienated the program from rest 
of Brazilian society. 

In November a new Constitutional Assembly will be 
elected, and the space program is one of the issues its 
members will debate. Many political leaders think the 
project must be reevaluated and even redesigned. They 
argue that, in its present form, it is a luxury item, too 
sophisticated for a country such as Brazil, which still has 
over 40 million people living in extreme poverty. 

Beatriz Bissio is the editor ofCadernos do Terceiro M un- 
do, a monthly magazine with editions in Portuguese, 
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‘We take it for granted’ 

New Zealand children look at space. Naturally. 


Art Farmer: ‘The mus/c 
began /n the US 
and the creative forces 
are from the US.” 


By Children’s Express 
Special to WorfdPaper 



Lauren: “ Space Is endless / 1 


Vf «V of the i whruhiMmi 
j flwwrf/m* /.inAm-mm kw nrw ,i/« v 

mfi’/it tnepmputti »• i/irrurtW/u rti- 
»■» Z 1 ' wwtt It •nigimu j 
in .\ I, uftigti ii ,jr. tJit n ifonMiuh nj 
i/if in ihiu^tt 


W ELLINGTON, New Zealand-This is a story on 
children, by children. Children's Express is an 
independent international news service 
reported by children under 14, whose tape- 
recorded interviews and discussions are edited by 
teenagers and adults. 

The news service's New Zealand bureau, set up a year 
ogo by the daily Evening Post, has 21 reporters and 19 
assistant editors working on stories that are syndicated 

wor d-wide tlHvmgb the Children’s Express head office 
in New York. 



TA7« liveon this planet by courtesy 
1 r r oMne earths green cover. Plants 
pnjtect fmgile soils from erosion, 
regulate the atmosphere, maintain 
water supplies for agriculture and 
prevent formation of deserts. Without 
, pianti maji could not survive. • 

; i ^^n?^^warede«ro>Tng 
^own lifo^ipport system at such an 
lUamm.w Uui it has already become 
T fof- auredves and an 

: War- hi iMM i... .1 i 


Plants have fed the world 

_ cured its ills since life began. 



can be dpne about it? 
ailfnff b J!f^ mSSovastl,jalthe reis 

Fa-assn- s**. 

neecb - A. practical international riant • 
on WCS prindnlea andis . 


lores* inrec ?nrmrofuit naiwt ka,«^ ' LW. V pre- 

year . P^«M«don WC? principles andis . 

2 iyrani<mly fregoients q/AT wllunder way Bl^uridlhewoiW. 

■■ Prrwrammn e-_. 


■ w «&3 bb £. 

; .Mtrtw^aws dwtroyinn : 

W l i5t5L* h? . : - Who ii the villain? . ' 


The following story was edited by 16-veaMW a • * 

tant Editor Rachael Hennessey, under ' 

ofcoordinator Mike Regan, an adult. IhkLpS'I! 
disc^ion are Jenathan Milne, 11; RichatojX : 

QuaffiSl2 er ' 1 ^ E ” PSOn ’ 12; and U “™ 

I 

Richard; In a couple of decades we’re going to be able 
to travel (regularly) to the moon. We realize that wean . 
do these sorte of thinp. We take it more fbrgranteKi 
our grandparents did. They still believe thaTsot' 
things are impossible, whereas we tend to think thatt 
the future everything will eventually get conquered 1 
Jonathan: (But) it is going to be a long time More we 

Si*"5f t0 ,, travel agenta 8fl y “(US)$200 off a 

trip to the moon or something 

Philip: Space exploration is a good thing to hare ' 
because it s like exploration of the earth. We didn’t know 
everything about the earth, so somebody went out and 
explored it. Now we have got maps of it all, and space is 
heading in the same direction. 

Jonathan: A generation ago, people who regarded 
science-fiction novels as realistic had vivid imagina- 
tions. Now you tend to think it may happen. There 
might be places on planets (for us) to live. 

Sarah: Man has always been curious. If he hadn't been 
curious, we would still be in pre-historic times. He 
woulan t have found out how to make cement or to write, 
or lots of things that we just take for granted these days. 
If people don’t say “I want to be an astronaut," then 
nobody is going to do it. 

nt a H ren: can see b y the Space Shuttle) 

Challenger disaster that we are not perfect and you 
know that there is going to be lots of people that are go- 
ing to die in the process. 1 don't think anyone at my 
school would want to become an astronaut because it is 
such a dangerous job, though not as dangerous as it was 
20 years ago. 

Jichard: The people that do the real work are the guys 
that work the computers and program the navigation. 
They never get any credit. They just do everything and 
get no glory, and the people that go up and operate the 
machines get all the credit. What's more, they probably , 
only get to do it once. 

Philip: People when they are young, talk about being 
a policeman or a fireman. Now they are starting to say 
astronaut." But there is a risk involved. Being a 
fireman and going into a burning house is a great risk 
but he can at least stop himself. An astronaut bn the 
■ shuttle can't turn it back if he thinks something is EP 
mg to happen. He's really got to carry it through. If | 
something goes wrong— too bad. 

Sarah: It all comes back to the word “curiosity,” and | 
because people out there are willing to pay- They * ant : 
..to know, what is going on and why the world goes around 
and what is happening in the universe There are sonic j 
people who think it's stupid and bury their heads in the^ 
just don’t like spending money. : : , 

Philip; Like when I walked into this room. J-wwiderea 
■ uow this microphone we use is working So I walked over [ 
and had ^ look. That’s like an astronaut. He devotes his j 
ufe totryingto work outspaca .•■ . ■ , 

. ^Lauren: The world doesn’t desperately need to kno* 
that Pluto Is so many millidn miles awpy or hafi cocn , 
amount of gravity or duston it. There is so much that j 
needs to be done on earth. It's really good that 
finding.Qutf about space, but you will find RuBsia siw , 
.America; doing the same sort' of research, and th 60 - ■■ 

: fuahing fo see who can get it done firot. lhat’a spends; ;• 
t.wtre ss ihuch ynohey on one thing, Yon could go* *"®: 
things done rather than having two countries tW D Jf 
; ** bi S shoti Meanwhile, pollution on earth is 

• ^vor^e and worse, ?.»-*, . ■* u .’. 4 

• , $afhh: I think th^’re spending a lot too 
0 ?^^ ^^ Uon i but tHey should go on with itW . ■ 

ij ^hd mo^onithings like helping other PW:; , 

dttimals and people who are starving j 
’i| fjttiiFsh} X thint*' flnn )° bm vooiiu to.Dna() ofBD8W.e®J ; v 



Europe breaks out 


Articles Editor 

Photos by Art lllman 


W/Zem Breuker and his Kollektlef: “ American musicians thought 

my were gods: • Shut your mouth and listen to us/ Well, that period Is over. 


’77. ana people wno tucow^- “i j 

^^^lyTthinhpeople ere really scared ofsp^ffl - 
, ^hat pan happen. Yon she all these horrpr ntovi 6 ^”/ 

■; S^thigrtiopstere aujd l‘m sure it’s not like that. W ; 

‘ lUi t . . --I 1 ' 1 * 1 
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ONTPELLIER, France- 
Willem Breuker is in agony. The Dutch 
bandleader is writhing and twisting on 
stage as he playB an absolutely ridiculous 
saxophone solo that sounds like a cat in 
heat. 

His band watches in mock horror as 
Breuker drops to his knees, points his 
squealing sax high into the air, then slow- 
ly rolls over on his back and begins kick- 
ing his legs like a baby. 

The other nine musicians, anxiously 
waiting for Breuker to emerge from his 
self-absorption and cue them back in, 
nudge one another and follow him. Soon 
they are all on their backs, horns poised 
in their mouths, half-falling off the stage 
in a tangled row of arms, legs, and 
microphone cords. The audience roars 
with laughter. 

Meet the Willem Breuker Kollektief, 
an outrageous ensemble from Amster- 
dam that is out to completely change the 
way you think about music. 

The Kollektief has been a huge success 
among the critics and the public alike in 
the small towns and big cities it has 
toured in North A.merica and Europe 
since 1974. But its act is more than a 
series of Marx Brothers routines. 
Brueker, a musical miscreant if ever 
there w«s one, is also making some biting 
artistic and political commentary. 

‘ ‘I’m not interested in making straight 
music," says Breuker, “I want to kick it in 
theses." 

During itB recent performance at the 
elegant Opera de Montpellier in the 
South of France, the band's merciless 
lampooning left no musical form unscath- 
ed, from Bach to the blues. But the main 
targetB were clearly the cliches and 
pretensions of American jazz 1 . 

continued ori next page 
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Underlying Hat- joki- almut tin- 
indulgrnl j:i// pliiyrr ij;iiMiiuj 4 hislmudio 
play a liiiiKllisssax^nlo.fori'Xiimplf.', isu 
comment about American stars who haw 
dominated Mu rope's music see no since 
the 1920 s, when Sidney Rochet, Louis 
Arnwlnmi; and dtlu-vs hog an limiing 
heiv. Breaker is foil up with Iho still- 
jmwvrful attitude that New York is the 
source i»f nil contemporary musical 
creativity. , , 

“It tviif a very long j 

time before Aineri 
cans accepted Euro t 

peans" as jazz mnsi- ' 

cia ns, says the beard- . \ 

ed, 41 year old Breu- 
ker. "They thought 
they were gods: ‘Shut your mouth and 
listen to us.' Well, that period is over.” 
The new period does not merely consist 
of Europeans being taken seriously ns 
jazz musicians -though the Kollektief 
and groups such as the Vienna Art Or- 
chestra have certainly proven their 
mastery' of the jazz dialect. 

Hather, the Kollektief, when it isn’t 
making fun of everything else, has devel- 
oped its own alternative, n remarkable 
hybrid music that combines the precision 
of classical, the fun of folk and the free- 
dom of ja 22 . Though American jazz is still 
widely popular here, Breuker's uniquely 
odd "roots” music, partly composed and 
partly improvised, is part of a growing 
reawakening by European musicians. 

Says Breuker, ‘'We are not copying any 
more. We are making our own music" 


Basse no del Grap- < 

pa,a tiny Italian town 
just north of Venice, .^S - ' 
will have nothing to tfC - ' 

do with worshipping 

American jazz musi- 
cians. It prefers to enshrine them. The 
jazz evangelist behind it nil is Lilian 
Terry, founder of the Assort az tone 
Cult untie Jazz Bussnnrx 

11 We re the only group in the world 
allowed to use Dizzy Gillespie’s trumpet 
as its symbol," she gushes, referring to 
Gillespie's faniiuiHtrumput with the hid I 
that projects out at n 4o-degrec angle. 
“When Dizzy is interviewed, he always 
says Busaano is his second home." 

Tbrry, born in Cairo, is also founder of 
the Dizzy Gillespie Popular School of 
Music in Bassnno and probably hud 


S'iiurlhiugdidowithllw "Cuppa Dizzy” 
in- i ic.-im utli- red ul u Ideal ice ca-iiin 
pai lor. A ju/.z singer, she t*vi»n recorded an 
a I hum with Dizzy I linisdf in J9M”,. 

In early March, Terry brought 
American expatriots An Dinner itlugle- 
h‘>rn) ami Johnny C.rilTm t tenor sax- 
ophone) to Bnssauo, when- they hrought 
the Italian crowd to its ('«<•( and cries oj 
"l!ravn!...Urnviasiiiio! a> with jazz stan- 
dards «uch as "All the Things You Arc" 
and "On th»- Trail." 

Sipping Sicilia norange juice in a near- 
by enfe after the performance. Farmer 
syinpalhizes-tu a degree— with the 
plight of European musicians. “You can’t 

knock them for wanting to work in their 
own country- I’d like to work in mine, too." 

Former is one of the legions of big-name 
American jazz players who was greeted 
with an enthusiasm in Europe that he 
never found at home. He moved to Vien- 
na in 196b and has lived there ever since. 
Now 55 years old, he began his profes- 
sional career d uring the revolut ionary be- 
bop era of the late 1940s. but today is con- 
sidered a traditional player. 

But when it comes down to the actual 
notes that are played, Farmer is not at all 
sympathetic to European complaints. 
“The music began in the United States 
and the leaders, the creative forces, are 
from the United States." 

That evening's performance seems to 
bear him out. The government -sponsored 
Danish Radio Orchestra, an 18-piece big 
band, opens the show with an hour of pre- 
dictable, lackluster swing arrangements. 

At one point, saxophonist JesperThilo 
of Denmark ends an uninspired solo by 
quoting, note for- note, this familiar riff: 
"Rardon me boy, is that the Chattanooga 
CUao-Chouoooooo." He bows and the 
crowd erupts with the loudest applause of 
the night sofar. It's a brilliant move right 
out of Willem Breaker’# book. But thodif- 
ference is that Thilo is a view* 
k Then, later in the evening. Griffin and 
Farmer are taking turns playing im- 
provised four-har phrases, or "trading 
fours” The band members are ailontly 
watching the musters play when their 
lender inexplicably walks up to the 
soloists and begins conduct tup them, 
waving his arms madly like u tralliccop. 
as if to say, "A little higher, now lower, ok, 
louder, a few more eighth-noles...” 

If Bcwuqo is u vivid example of the wild 
enthusiasm nnd lack uf sophistication of 
Europeans trying to imitate American 


jazz, Farmer is asked, isn’t it natural that 
groups such as Breuker's Kollektief 
would want hi go in another direction, 
creating n new type of decidedly Euro- 
pean improvised music? 

Partner doesn't buy it. "Since they’re 
tint creative forces fin jazz), they say: ‘If we 
can’t piny the game by our rules, then 
we ]| gn over here and start a new game. 
UHon 1 waul to he judged that way.' 

“ They can’t stand to be judged that way 
because they can’t measure up to it. I 
think it s the second-raters who are cry- 
ing, who are sore-heads. The guys who are 
really good players are too busy to cry. 

It could be just as bad for a jazz musi- 
cian— and somedo-to say, ‘It was my peo- 
ple who started this music. This is our 
music. And you should dig it,’ " says 
Farmer, who is black. 

“I think that if they try to learn how to 
play better they might do better than by 
trying to politicize the whole thing. If you 
are a genius, you can get political, but 
these guys are no geniuses. 


• In Corbeil, a small 

f ^wn just south of 

A Paris, the Willem 

■ Breuker Kollektief is 

relaxing at the bar of 

r.u 1 , „ , , „ the Centre d'Action 
CulturellePhblo Neruda. They have just 

umshed a rousing three-encore perfor- 
mance and Bernard Hunnekink, the 
bands soft-spoken trombone player, is 
trying to explain why “most classical 
musicians in Holland don’t like 
(Breuker). They hate him.’’ 

Hunnekink should know. He was a five- 
year veteran of the Amsterdam Philhar- 
monic Orchestra before helping form the 
Kollektief 12yearsaga "For example, he 
once wrote a piece for the Rotterdam 
hilharmonic that had a part for acow” 
Hunnekink is saying. 

"That was not u cow!” interrupts 

hi?r^' Knr,1 \ nt Hunnek ''*. looking 
nurt. It was a sheep. 

“ Al 1 l w «<’ ted a t'BOT." Breuker 
ay... But that was too dangerous. So I 
wrote ln the score thnt o farmer would 

omhs'l TVj^'P #ntl tllr ^ little 
lambs. I also had a parrot, on the piano 

Rquawking through the whole thing aiv 

the muaic - Asthe 
feimer readied the door to leave, there 

i ver / quiet passage being played 
and the sheep put his head up and said, ■ 


.I’m no!: i'CNilJ y 
irtku't .'t;1:o(I in .Africa," 
Buys Kvoitkor. "(t’s 
not. ury trad i lion. I. 
wo;.; viol, bioutjhl 
over on a olavo In 1.1 in 
Hi i ii.f ; r 1 fviolon. 1 was 
not born in New 
York, I wan born in 
Amsterdam, so my 
situation is 
completely different. 
I’m not imitating 
the Negro in 
Harlem. 


A free jazz* sound 
for London 
and the planet 

LONDON— Unlike the Willem Bruekar , 
Kollektief, British saxophonist Evan 
Parker does not play before giggles , 
crowds of hundreds in elegant Opera . 
houses throughout Europe. Only about, 
i 25 somber-faced fans showed up to hear 
Parker play recently at the "Bethnai-. 
Green Music Library— Laundry- 1 , 

The reason is clear. Parker's posv 
Everybody sound is somewhere. w* ( 
tween metal pipes being screws i 
together and wet sneakers on a BY 1 
floor. ' . . M 1 

But Parker, a pioneer among 'h®- 
jazz" pioneers t expanding the limits o i 
, music by playing outside standaidcno 
changes, is a keyflguie in the resurge 
European jazz scene and a stark contra 
. to the politically charged Breuker. . , 

’ ..'.If Parker's, music is "weird," as 
himself once Jokingly described it, ni 





J:SS§p 

VlhvlV: 


baaaaaaaaaaan. 

Tht band howls with laughter, even 
though they must have heard the story e 
hundred times. Actually, Breuker was on 
|v re-telling a story he heard from friends 
Where was he during the performance^ 
“At h bar," he says. “I’d rather be there 
than listening to that bullshit.” 

Back in 1966. when he was 22, Breukei 
won a prestigious music competition by 
performing an original composition en- 
titled "Litany of the 14th of June” about 
a major clash between young Dutch pro- 
testers and the police. It was "the first 
time a piece of jazz or improvised music 
had something to do witli politics" in 
Amsterdam, he says. 

He became a hero to the radicals and an 
enemy of the establishment. "The next 
day it was on the front page of all the 
Dutch newspapers,” he says. "And that 
gave me, from that ti me on, my name: the 
'Enfant Tbrrible of Dutch Music.’ ” 
Breuker seems to be against everyone 
nnd everything. "I think good music is a 
commentary on something,” he says.'Tt 
always has something to do with politics, 
with what’s happening in the world. If it’s 
only there to be nice and please people, it’s 
dead.” 

The Kollektief is anything but dead. 
Along with the more conventional Vien 
na Art Orchestra, it is being hailed in the 
music press as representing a new trend 
in European improvised music that is 
breaking away from the American jazz 
rooted in black slave history. 

Tm not really interested in Africa,” 
says Breuker. “It’s not my tradition. I was 
not brought over as a slave to the United 
States. I was not born in New York, I was 
born in Amsterdam, so my situation is 
completely different. I’m not imitating 
the Negro in Harlem.” 

Arjen Gorter, the Kollektief s outstand- 
ing bass player who has been playing 
with top jazz musicians for 20 years, says 
there has been “quite a deliberate move 
sway" from American jazz. 

“I think there's been a move toward ap- 
plying the techniques of jBzz and im- 
provised music to your own tradition, 
your own roots” he says. "Or using any 
sort of material that exists in different 
music around the world and hash it 
through your own beef grinder and turn 
it into your own way of playing." 
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Kollektief' s Andreas Altenfelder: blowing an East German solo . 


The Kollektief., when it isn't making 
fun ol ; everything else, has developed 
ite own alternative, a remarkable 
hybrid music that combines the 
precision of classical, the fun of folk 
and the freedom of jazz. 
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Though most of these techniques are 
borrowed, Parker has refined and com- 
bined them to produce a language uni- 
quely his own, "transfonn{mg) these 
sounds into a vocabulary... as familiar to 
him as major scales are to most musi- 
Qians,” wrote the US-based Village Vbice 
in 1980. 

The notion that Parker's sound will 
ever become “mainstream 1 ' would 
seems impossible after a few moments 
of listening. But even the great Louis 
Armstrong criticized all the "wrong 
notes" that be-bop genius Charlie Parker 
was playing in the 1940s. Tbday's wrong 
notes could be tomorrow's beautiful 
melodieB. 

• 'Of course there are lyrics and 
melodies in my playing," says Evan 
Parker. "They’re moving a bit quicker, 
thst'9 all. It’s the same notes, the same 
instrument with the same buttons on it. 
It's Just a different imagination. Different 
music from a different time.” 

-PAUL KEEGAN 


In concert, the Kollektief uses the first 
set to show off its technical virtuosity and 
Breuker’s frenetic original compositions. 
The pieces sound like several kinds of 
music shouting wildly at each other: 
marching band, circus, latin, jazz and 
classical themes race through the music 
with Budden tempo shifts and mood 
swings that leave audiences, European or 
otherwise, completely baffled. 

“At first people say, 'What’s this? Am I 
mad or are they mad?' " laughs Breuker. 

“I like to go from one branch of a tree to 
another, trees that have nothing to do 
with each other.” 

Breuker was involved in the thriving ’ 
European avant-garde jazz scene in the 
late 60s and early 70s, but found those 
musicians uninterested in his theatrical 
or compositional ideas. So he formed the 
Kollektief in 1974 and starting his own 
record label, BVHaast, which to date has 
produced 47 albums, eight by the 
Kollektief. 

Tbday, more than a decade after he in- 
troduced sheep to classical music, 
Breuker is still a much sought-after com- 
poser, recently commissioned by the city 
of Amsterdam to do another “original” 
violin concerto. 

There probably won’t he any animals < 
this time, but “they’ll get something 
terrible,” he says. “HI try to f— them 
around as much as possible.” 

Breuker richly enjoys the fact that the 
city-funded orchestras have no choice but 
to play his bizarre compositions because 
the city arts councils, wanting to stay on ' 
top of the latest musical trends, commis- 
sion him. 

“Music is not just to play. It’s to break 
down,” he says. “It's not a holy thing. 

continued on next page 
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M Z C is h “™ f ™ ™t t» put »n a pcdi.Ht.iL" 
Naturally, Breuker has not endeared himsclfto other 
musicians, who react to him with "a mixture .,r r„ sent- 
meat and envy, nays British saxophonist Evan Parker, 
ale aril ti ('figure in today's European free j'a/.z scene who 
played with Breuker in the Ms. 

iSET ^ Kol,ekticfcan fi, « 1 so work, uhc.uf 
100 pciforinanceaperyear, "There is as fee] mg that, ■< h«l 

; ""in *o«iW<ln that: " H.rkerKnys. "But 1 think 

people a Iso fluy, J he Willem Breuker Collective? That’s 
n hi l or a contradiction in terms, isn't itv 

. r Wi 1 Snow’d that if he packages the inside i in u.sicn ! i 

jokes with the right kind of obvious jokes, the whole thing 
wilt go over fora mans audience. That's the wav he wants 
it pitched. Of course, he can sail that t.. leftist cultural 
administrations because its about 'the people.’ M 
The Kollektief gets political in its second set, a tongue- 
in-mouthpiece commentary that seems to argue that 

.“■“tf Q WQ *} G ™! nu * ic > from J J,zz rock to classical, 
ifl badly played, tedious and unoriginal -but hilarious if 


- 


you listen to it the right 
way. 

‘‘It’s very nice to show 
how badly people piny, h»w 
stiff they are. When I see 


' ** 


Giovanni Bonandrlni 


a conductor fining this," says Breuker, gesturing grand- 
‘ni ^ Sn ^’ ^l 1 hull?’ But the audience says, 

Oh, man, lies ua/ there, uoh, wow.’ It’s nit comedy." 

Audiences wliuhaw suspected all along they have been 
the victims of a musical con game relate instantly to 
Breuker s parodies. 

“ft was l!ke they were musically winking at you," says 
iJominique Noel, a 28-year-old jazz fan from Montpellier 
after a Kollekticfconcert. "We need that. Most jazz musi- 
cians nre too serious. It makes the music boring." 

Audiences "realize certain things in life the next day 
when they look back." says Breuker. "At least I hope si. 
Jt s not only a story about music, it’s a story about how 
to survive, how to live your life." 
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Occupying that Hinder of ground between the 
American jazz evangelists and European heretic ■ 
shy, 56-year-old Italian who sits i n his sparse Milano!,? 
fice sliding a letter-opener back and forth inside ? ! 
envelope he had opened 46 minutes earlier 
Giovanni Bonandrini on- 
ly relaxes when he sees the _ 

chance to jump from his Europe, S6 1 

metal desk and change the 7 , T * I 

subject from himself to the ^ 0 A ♦ Z ♦ Z 

hundreds of boxes of jazz Festivals 

records piled high in his ~ 

warehouse/office. £SS 3 wfiS 2 S££ 

^ou like Archie Shepp? Ffcru PurimAirto Moreira 
Here, have an Archie Shepp FARMER, 

record," he says, rummag tSBSSSF* 

mg through the boxes. Sweden.- Stockholm j M 4 
And you must have this Blu« All-Star Festival 
David Murray album " Jone 87-29 .Albert King, 

Bonandrini gleefully SSfth* - ' 
stacksthearmsoftwonear- Switzerland: Montreia 
strangers with free records 20th International Jazz 
from the jazz record labels fl at,v ?. l< ^ ^ nlon 

he owns, Black Sai nt (nam- Clapton’' MJamm 
ed for the late American Englandfflertford.hl™ 
bass player Charles Min- Bracknell Jaw Festival, 
gus) and Soul Note. It’s easy fift t 0 ‘ F V 4 N BARKER 

to see why both businesses Jamalrieen TaltuL , Louse 
lose money. Tubes. 

“It is not a matter of FWand: Pori Jazs Festival, 
financial investment," says r’x 5 ,L 3> !#Ttf i w!* an ’ 

Rnminrli-ini •»ta ; ■ “JW* Mayall & (he Dlljes 

Bonandrini. It is an in- Breakers, Wayne Shorter. 

vestmentinwhatyouiove.” FwncdNIce: Grande 
ine influential Ameri- Farads <k Jazz, July 9-19. 
can jazz magazine, Down- ' toward, Richie Cole. 

beat, has named Bonan- t,Z 
drini-Jazz Froducer of the :JBSES3f3*U& 

Year for the last four years Pat Ijfetheny, Manhattan 

and Black Saint/Soul Note, % a u Bfe L Buddy Rich I 

"Jazz Label of the Year” for , 

the last fwn ' Netherlunds/The Hague: 

me last two years. North j azz FeBt ivi\, 

But even Bonandrini, July 1 M3. WILLEM 
steeped as he is in the BREUKER KOLLEKTIEF 
AmeVieo n i , Herbie Hancock, Art Blakey 

American idiom, is quick to and the Jtaz Messengers, 

point out, "We have our Norway. Mold* Jazz 
roots, too. Europeans play Festival, July 21-20. Carl 

in the language of iazz hut Anderson. Ja»ns Moody 
wit!, An fi “ J C Quartet uHth Jnhnnv 

with another sensibility, Griffin, Tania Maria. 

with other traditions." Spain/San Seboatian: 2 lsi 
rle would like some day to International Jarz Festival, 
record Evan Parker the £ uly 22 ^ 7 ’ mu ± Do %: 
British saxophonist. But MdlsiehTRrtal ° 

himsel^He produced 8 ^? 1 ” -Cwnpiled h? 8tm 

records last year, which 

strained his small MSI 

budget. "I also like 
the Willem Breuker s lit) 

Kollektief." ^ ^ 

have more albums by 
European artists on f 
my label,” says Bo- 
nandrini, 

European 
jazz rmiai 
cians. 


Netheriands/The Hague: 

, North Sea Jazz Festival, 
July 1 M3. WILLEM 
BREUKER KOLLEKTIEF 
fable Hancock, Art Blokey 
and the Jazz Messengers, 

Norway Molde Jazz 
Festival, July 21-28. Carl 
Anderson, Janus Moody 

g uartet with Johnny 
riffin, Tania Maria. 

Spai&/San Sebastian; 21st 
International Jazz Festival, 
July 22*27. Miles Davis. 
George Benson, Don Cherry 
and Michel Portal 

~ Compiled by Steve Matks 
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Kollektief ’ s Peter Barkema: winking at you 
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A tragic phoenix, 
rising again from 
the trash 

Whenever a garbage truck comes up 
the road toward the Highfield rubbish 
ground in Harare, Zimbabwe, scavengers 
begin jostling for position like soccer 
players in front of the goal. As the truck 
backs up, the agile ones jump inside and 
come tumbling down along with the gar- 
bage. They are the lucky ones who will 
find the best scraps that are not too bad- 
ly decayed. 

Harare and three nearby camps on the 
Zimbabwe border host thousands of 
refugees, many of whom are Mozambican 
political and environmental refugees, 
But the squatter problem was inherited 
horn Zimbabwe's ousted white minority 
regime, according to the London-based 
environmental group Earthscan. 
Residents of “Trashville," for example, 
are by now survivalist experts, erecting 
their plastic, sheet metal and cardboard 
homes around the garbage mounds. It 
became a mini-town, brewing illicit beer 
and distilling a potent liquor called 
"kachaBu” while gambling and prostitu- 
tion flourished. 

Repeated attempts by Zimbabwe's 
government to destroy these villages has 
only sharpened the squatters’ cunning 
suvivaliat instincts. Trashville, for exam- 
ple should not exist at all today since the 
government flattened it with bulldozers. 
In 1980. 


Nice try 

Israel’s Deputy Foreign Minister Roni 
Milo had a novel excuse for the judge 
alter being caught speeding in Tfel Aviv. 

4 was pressed to the 

®etal, he wrote to the court, because he 
suspected that secret material” from his 
apartment had been left in his house 
unguarded.” 

The judge was unimpressed. Milo was 

fined US$100. 
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Self-sustaining 
Colombian bricks 

Survivors in the Colombian town of 
Armero have had to cope with more than 
the physical destruction of their homes 
and the loss of loved ones. Since the 
volcano eruption last November that kill- 
ed 22,000 of the town's 25,000 in- 
habitants, they have also experienced the 
deep psychological frustration of not be- 
ing able to do something to put their lives 
back together. 


A fertile market for 
contraceptives 

What do India, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Thailand, Nepal, Mexico, 
Jamaica, Bangladesh, Egypt, Colombia 
and Sri Lanka have in common? 
Contraceptives. 

These 13 countries, according to the 
UN Fund for Population Activities, have 
adopted the Contraceptive Social 
Marketing (CSM) program that sub- 
sidizes both prices and commercial-style 


"Many survivors are still living in 
tents, suffering from the terrible depres- 
sion of having come through the disaster 
and being left with nothing to do," says 
Laurence Simon, president of the 
American Jewish World Service. 

The group is attempting to solve both 
problems at once by employing 140 sur- 
vivors to produce up to 12,000 bricks per 
day to rebuild their town. At a cost of 
US$120,000, "Bricks for Colombia” is a 
self-sustaining operation that is now be- 
ing completely managed by the sur- 
vivors, aided by a single Israeli volunteer. 


promotion campaigns. 

Controlled by the national govern- 
ments, the program has been used in 
Bangladesh to set up sidewalk and door- 
to-door sales, and even rural health prac- 
tioners have been trained to sell oral con- 
traceptives. In India, vending machines 
have been installed. And retail sales 
have reached up to a third of the popula- 
tion in Egypt and Colombia. 

Overall, CSM “can reach about five to 
15 percent of all couples of reproductive 
age,” says the US-based Population 
Reports magazine. 



by Paul Keegan 

‘...and, then, I 
reached for her soft 
bookmark/ 
Bookmark? 

Last April 2nd would have been the 
261 st birthday of Casanova, that' shy 
Italian librarian. Shy librarian? Oh, you 
blasphemous historical revisionists. 
Denegrate Auguste Renoir or George 
Washington if you must, but please leave 
legendary lover Giovanni Giacomo 
Casanova alone! 

Unfortunately, it is true. He was a 
wimp, not a stud. According to Aldo 
Celia, the great-great-great-great grand- 
son of one of Casanova's acquaintances, 
his family found a letter written by the 
Great Lover himself in which he 
acknowledges that he was “no Don 
Juan” 

In the letter, dated June 1, 1798, 
Casanova downplays the legend behind 
his name: "It begins with an innocent 
kiss I gave to a ‘signorina* And my con- 
fessions to you, II Grande, is that with the 
kiss, the legend (of) Casanova, it does 
end.” 

Celia claims Casanova, that licentious 
librarian, dreamed up those steamy 
stories of romance and that they have 
fooled his biographers ever since 


‘Oh, we have just the 
thing for you, 

Mr. Stallone!* 

In a store window in New York City 
hangs a old satirical T-shirt that was 
popular among anti-war protesters in the 
'60s: “Join the ARMY,” it reada “Travel 
to exotic distant lands. Meet exciting, 
unusual peopla And kill them.” 

But it's the ’80s, and anti-war pro- 
testers do not frequent this store. In fact, 
the sense of humor of its clients is a bit 
more twisted than the T-shirt’s creator's. 
This store sells military clothing and 
some items come with straightforward 
exhortations to kill people who are not 
American. The kind of place where Ram- ' 
bo might do his shopping. ,• 
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The Japanization of Japan? 


WJ- ■** * 


Articles from the Japanese press suggest that 40 
years after US General Douglas MacArthur handed 
them their new, “Western-style 1 'constitution, some 
Japanese are turning back toward traditional 
Eastern religions, foods, medicine and ways of 
thinking. 

Age-old vegetarian Japanese cuisine is becoming 
more popular, reflecting a rejection of the "ag- 
gressive” meat-eating dietB of the West, says 
Ibkutaro Thmai, director of the Japan School of 
Sushi and Japanese Cooking, in an article in the 
Yomiuri Shimbun. 

Young people, meanwhile, are abandoning 
materialistic pursuits and turning to the occult, ac- 
cording to a poll by the Mainichi Shimbun. Beliefs 


such as the official state religion Shinto, which was 
dismantled by US occupation forces after World War 
II, are back in vogue. And various forms of "spiritual 
healing," once dismissed as mere superstition, “have 
made a strong comeback ” writes Nobuhiro 
Nagashima, professor of social anthropology, in the 
Mainichi. 

Perhaps the moat devastating blow to Western 
ideas, however, came on Jan. 31 when Reader’s 
Digest Japan closed down after 40 years of 
publishing, with their top circulation of 1.6 million 
having dwindled to 300,000. Their effort to print 
more articles about Japan was, as they say in the US 
too little, too late. 
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Benazir Bhutto is not C< 

twustans top political heiress loves to play hardball 


By Qhazl Salahuddln “ 

■ : Special lo WorldPape r 

B lfSra?; V f^ the , Phili PP ine3 ’ Pakistan. 
It offeiB all the ingredients: high drama, a 

, acrosa fi! a Z l Se , m - g an , a caat of 1 thousands marehing 
iSS u ? a,ns ,° f a counlr y seemingly wedded 
mini? t “ rb , ulBnca J t even has a woman inheriting 

^nfr^ntZ l6ader ' thiStime hCr fBther ' 

' hina^ni. th H f l!! °, f „ FcI ' dinnnd M “rc°s has inspired 
£rmTiw t , t0 ' t . h |_ 3 . 3 ' year ' old da aghterof the executed 
former Hikistam Prime Minister Zuliikar Ali Bhutto. 

But the massive enthusiasm that greeted her return to 


Pakistan, in the second week of April, after two years of 
self-exile, could not immediately be translated into 
votes. No election is at hand in Pakistan. 

Unlike Cory Aquino, Benazir Bhutto is not a reluctant 
leader. Unlike Benigno Acquino, her father was not a 
challenger, but himself the challenged prince, a con- 
traversial figure around whom all political activity in 
Pakistan has revolved during the past decade. Unlike 
Marcos, General Zia-ul-Haq has been haunted by his 
adversary from the moment he imposed Martial Law in 
order to seize power in July 1977. 

Ali Bhutto’s execution two years later, on charges of 
conspiracy to murder a political foe, was a manifestly 
political decision and sealed the country's polarization. 
Hence, the conflict in Karachi is more deadly and un- 
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predictable than the one just played out in Manila 
Benazir Bhutto’s return prompted the largest rallies 
in Rakistans 39-year-old history. What is surprising 
though is not the support for the Bhutto causebut the 
atmosphere of political freedom in which this support 
was demonstrated. This kind of freedom is an aberrE 
in ftkiatan. No peaceful, democratic and constitutional 

f 8r taken P la “ ^ the country. 
The politician s daughter and the General are playing 

t h f 68 but the real confr °ntation is between the 

ihantp Cha r Sma ’ “ a P°P ulace yearning for 

change, and the ruling military. It is the Bhutto 

phenomenon which distorts the picture. It has intrud- 
ed into personal lives, dividing families and friends. His 
execution, a traumatic experience for his supporters, led 
?!?"? mass bereavement. But he is equally intense- 
y hated. The leader of Jamat-i-Islami religious party 

beetug S hforl;fm eVen “ hUndr8d “ eCUti ° n8 WOuldn,t 

fla Z l llrikar ^ Bhutto became a federal minister in his 

ftkLw r r le8 ;^ ft !‘ p T eneral Ayub Khan im P° sed 
ai S?u BI YB{ t M flr t lal Lawin 1968. He distinguished 

“then as foreign minister. In 1966, after falling 
out with 1 General Ayub, he founded the Pakistan ftople’s 
rarty. Using populist slogans, he promised structural 

WeT^foten"^ 1 ^ ^ P0pulace of what was then 

In Karachi , 

the conflict Is more deadly 
and unpredictable 

than the one just played out In Manila 

Though he belonged to the landed aristocrat of Sind, 
a small province, he reaped vociferous support in the 
ruryab, where most of the army and senior civil bureau- 
cracy comes from. Ali Bhutto led a popular movement 
against General Ayub only to end up in another Martial 
S- ls °? e ^Posed by General Yahya Khan, 
nis military regime, however, held elections in 
December 1970. But they precipitated the breakup of 
e country, after a bloody civil war and Indian interven- 
on. What was East Pakistan became Bangladesh, 
cause the army and the ruling class in West Pakistan, 
eluding Ali Bhutto, seemed unwilling to transfer 
power to the EaBt Pakistani’ leader Shiekh Mujibur 


Aquino’s strongly 
religious resolve 

‘When I have to go, I will’ 

By Ybthlko Sakiiral . : 

■ Associate Editor for Northeast As ia . 

one is indispensable," said Corazor 
• inf • 30 ne w Philippine preaident, in her firsi 

. interview with a Japanese journalist since taking power 
1 ^ r68 °i ve t° disclose not some, but all of the 
dinand Ma^ 83 tra ° 8ac ^ onB ^ lpngtime dictator Per 

^tilch persiiaded the voters of the 
■ *w t‘Tne had run but on Marcos after more 

of dictfttorehlR is rnore than just 
•• ^ «* a particularly revealing hard-line 

wrfSS? l j. a ^ 0 aucb a thorough investigation could 
’ ‘ ^cthadiy on somo powerftil membereofher cabinet, 

pw^emyf 01 ^ acrucia i tot tie success of her fledgling 

^I wasv ery mgchimprsIisedwithAaulno'a flrmnesB, 

1 v ioilur^vfA smiles, during our exclusive inter- 

lb^on April 10. Before meeting her, I was skeptical of 
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Rahman, whose party had won majority in the National 


After a humiliating defeat in East Pakistan, the ar- 
» my handed power over to Ali Bhutto, whose party had 
; m a majority in West Pakistan. He then rallied the 
, country, brought new hope and instituted reforms which 
i were, nonetheless, not properly executed. 

But his rule was seen as autocratic. He had no pa- 
tience with the opposition. He made many enemies and 
when he announced elections for March 1977, an alli- 
! ants of diverse political elements challenged him. When 
| the People’s Party won a surprising number of seats, the 
opposition, charging vote fraud, launched a movement 
in the cities. 

Bhutto's execution f a traumatic 
experience for his supporters , led to a 
j long mass bereavement But he Is 
equally Intensely hated . 
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I Once again, bloody riots led to another intervention 
by the army, and General Zia-ul-Haq, who had been ap- 
pointed army chief of staff by Bhutto because of his pro- 
fessed loyalty to the civilian leader, assumed power as 
1 Chief Martial Law Administrator, promising fail* elec- 
tions in 90 days. 

But tee People's P&rty refused to die and threatened 
to return to power in the elections. The vote wbb postpon- 
ed and Bhutto was arrested and charged with conspiracy 
to murder. A maBBive character assassination was 
undertaken, with all other political parties either 
watching passively or collaborating with the army for 
fear of Bhutto's return to power. 

The verdict, many say, was manipulated. Several 
world leaders appealed to General Zia to spare Bhutto's 
life, but the execution took place in April 1979. By that 
time, the I^ople’s Party had been terrorized into 
inactivity. 

The expectation that Bhutto's removal would finish 
^ ^? P ^ 8 ' 8 ftrt y was proron wrong He now acquired 
the halo of a martyr and his charisma was transferred 
to his widow Begum Nusrat and daughter Benazir, both 

Gf whom were kept under detention for most of these 
years. 

When Begun Nusrat Bhutto became very ill and left 
the country for medical treatment, Benazir took over as 
party leaderi The support for the PbopIb'b Party gained 
wenght and, in 1981, joined other parties to form the 
Movement for the Restoration of Democracy. 

General Zia’s Martial Law, meanwhile, had brutaliz- 
the country. He had raised the slogan of Islam and 
i-Un^ 8U PP or ^ & fr Qr the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 

? December 1979. Pressed to restore civilian rule, he ^ 

m to legitimize himself through a dubious Benazir Bhutto: her father’s mantle . 
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specific policies, her selfless, religious devotion is clearly 
keeping the country together. 

“The time will come when I have to hand (power) over,” 
she said, convincingly stating that she had no personal 
desire for power. "Until that time, I would like to make 
sure that whoever takes over is free from the mess 
created by the previous administration. My task is to 
clean up the remnants." 

Religion here in Japan is often seen as "vague” at best, 
and talking about God is like talking about other peo- 
pled good will: there are few absolutes. And yet Aquino's 
comments about herself and her role in history shows 
that her resolve is strongly religious in' nature. 

Asked about the recent news that an assassin was 
stalking her in Manila, she calmly replied, “Well, when 
I have to go, I will. I am not saying I am not afraid, But 
if it is God's will, I will accept it” 


>i ih l 


, r^ywbjolfyning upthe remnants 

hir ' — zaaaa €® the povferty : striken economy and 
coto ^^^mlrtiatfation on crucial issues such as 
people’s Army and the American 

tW 88 !? •? berukual yellow attire, her sincerity 
. .. wough vividly. TVough she can appear vague on 


enormous political, and economic problems before her 
and the Filipino people. Or whether internal conflicts 
with Buch powerful cabinet members as Defense 
Minister Juan PonCe Enrile will prove more than she 
can handle. 

But it remains clear th$t it is only because of her that 
the Philippines today is able to keep its balance between 
the conflicts that rage on all sides. And that, her main 
accomplishment, is secure; 

Yoshiko Sakurai i8 co-&nchor of the leading television 
newscast in Japan. 


referendum in December 1984. Though many abstain- 
ed from voting, General Zia claimed he had won a man- 
date to remain President for five yearn 

He then held party less elections, amending the 1973 
Constitution that was one of Ali Bhutto's great 
achievements, and appointing Mohammad Khan 
Juneno as Prime Minister. But a major change occurred 
on December 30, 1985, when Martial Law was lifted. For 
the first time in 20 years, the state of emergency was 
also lifted and fundamental rights were restored. 

It took some time for the opposition to realize what 
was happening and start acting They now demand a 
mid-term election on a party basis and the resignation 
of General Zia, who retains his dual posts of President 
and army chief of staff. With the army still apparently 
backing him, General Zia has rejected the demand for 
elections before 1990. 

The rallies Benazir Bhutto has been able to hold 
underline the existence of freedom in Pakistan today. 
But the rallies themselves may block the restoration of 
a meaningful democracy, since they may encourage riots 
by racial elements still angry at the Punjab's 
domination. 

Ghazi Salahuddin, news editor for the Pakistani daily 
Dawn, is currently on assignment in the United States, 
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“My shows at the World Trade Exhibition 
Center were well attended by a high quality 
audience. I'm impressed with the food conces- 
sions, parking, and easy access to theairport. 
And the Center's loadingfadlities and single- 
level construction guarantee that J can move 
my exhibit in quickly and easily . ,J 

. Neil Grossman 

Group Vice-President, Cahners Exposition Group 

“Before the creation of the World Trade 
Exhibition Center, Boston didn't have an 
adequate facility with a good location. The 
Center's management has a better under- 
standing of the needs of exhibitors than tnost 
other facilities. Boston is a growing commer- 
cial center for the trade show indtistry, Andfhe 
World 'Bade Exhibition Center is the best , 
exhibition center in Boston . " 

• ■ Reg Beach 

• , Vice-President, Drawquote Ltd. 

Also available is the area’s most technolog- 
ically advanced Executive Conference Center 
with intercontinental video teleconferencing. 

; Contact JoAnn Dowling, Director, World 
TLade Exhibition Center, Boston, MA 02210. 
(617) 439-5000. 
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Venezuela forced to put its economy in oj'der 


C ARACAS, Venezuela- My country is one or 
OPEC’s 13 members. As.surli, today it is on the 
losing side of the new oil shock. 

Projected revenue from oil exports has had to he revis- 
ed downward from over US$12 billion to loss than $8 
billion lit was $21 billion at the 1980 peak). And this 
comes just after the country has reached n rescheduling 
of $22 billion in foreign debt, which would imply an an- 
nual servicing of nearly $5 billion. This is the amount 
thnt has now been lopped oft’ the foreign earnings by the 
collapse of oil prices. 

VH one does not hear anguished cries shout Venezuela 
or. indeed, from Venezuela. It is true that the two govern- 
ments that ruled between 1974 and HUM, reaping the 
two successive windfalls of the 70s. squandered them 
nml lei foreign banks push into (heir hands an tuldi- 
t iount $31) hillimi in short-term debt. 

ftuiay s govern moot, however, though unable to bor- 
row another cent, Ihis managed in only two years to 
redress the balance of payments, increase foreign 
reserves to $13 billion and hold inflation down to less 
than 20 percent annually. 

The currency, which used to be wickedly overvalued 
at 4.30 bolivars to the dollar, is now officially pegged at 
7.50 to the dollar, and most of the vastly reduced imports 
do ei\joy that rate. Wisely, the government also allows 
Venezuelans and foreigners to buy and sell currency 
freely. 

Ill that free market, the dollar has climbed to about 
20 bolivars, which makes Venezuela a very attractive 
place to travel to. The country may yet earn in tourist 
revenue at least part of what it has lost in oil exports. 
This is, then, no Nigeria or even Mexico on the verge 


of simply having to walk away from their foreign debt. 
But the pain has been sharp. Heal wgpes have shrivel- 
ed while prices climb. Unemployment is above 15 per- 
cent and risks going higher unless the economy can be 
revved up. 

Not the least paradox of the stupendous oil revenues 
was that Venezuela's non-oil economy stopped growing, 
bnsy dollars on con mged a flood of cheap imports thnt 
discouraged domestic investment and production. Ac- 
tually, even the advanced economies of Great Britain 
and Norwuy experienced this perverse effect. 

Venezuela is an atypical member of OPEC: a nou- 
Arnb, non- Islamic, Western democracy. But the very idea 
of OPEC was born bun*, in the mind of the late Juan 
l^thlo IVrez Alfonzo, a brilliant and intense man who 
early in life decided that, since li is country depended so 
much on nil, lie would learn all there was to know about 
the intricate, ruthless world oil industry. 

He found there was no such thing as free- market 
prices for oil, that oil prices were managed by what 
mounted to a cartel of seven great multinational cor- 
pora t ions U he “Seven Sisters” ). He also discovered that 
the cartel maximized its profits by paying very low 
prices ut the production site, nnd adding value and 
cost— and profit— in downstream operations. These 
operations started nt the time the crude left the oil fields 
and continued ul] the way through the refining process 
and t he delivery of fi n islied products to the consumers. 

IV-rez Alfonso had been deeply impressed by the book, 
"Our Plundered Planet " He became an ardent conser- 
vationist, which gave added fire to his outrage about the 
“Seven Sisters” operations. Not only were they ex- 
ploiting the poor, they were also inducing the rich to 


squander one of nature’s most precious non-renewable 
resources. 

As Oil Minister of Venezuela in 1959, he brought 
Sheik Thriki, his Saudi counterpart, to share his analy- 
sis and his passion. OPEC was born soon after, with the 
purpose of doing a little price-fixing of its own and with 
the banner of oil conservation as a duty to all mankind. 
In this respect, which is not usually taken into account! 
OPEC has been spectacularly successful -to its own 
regret. 

When OPEC found itself able to manipulate the 
market in the short term, it let greed run away with it. 
Thus, oil conservation was achieved much sooner than 
was thought possible. In a few years, OPEC lost half its 
share of the world market. 

In Venezuela, pride in having been the originators of 
OPEC stemmed overt criticism of its mistakes for a 
whita Now the cat is out of the bag. We now realize 
OPEC could not have been more than the sum of its 
parts: governments as unwise as is shown by the Irpq- 
Iran war, or by the different but equally lethal flaws of 
character of Saudi princes and Moammar Khadafy. 

As for our country, it is no longer as superficially rich 
as it appeared to be in 1980, but it is much less poor and 
much more developed than it was before oil. We do need 
a new rescheduling of our foreign debt, since with pre- 
sent oil prices we cannot pay the $5 billion lost annual- 
ly in foreign earnings. But we are confident that we will 
get the debt rescheduled and that with a little luck, oil 
prices will stabilize at a level we all can live with. 

Carlos Rangel is a news columnist and co-anchor of a 
daily television interview program in Caracas. 
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HlforldDiary/By Crocker Snow, Jr. 

The real cost 
of the trade surplus 


I t's a big time for Japan just now, 
politically and ceremonially. 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone, the nations' most active and 
high-profile political leader for a genera- 
tion, is putting his best leadership leg 
forward on the eve of a national election. 
He is engaged in a series of eye-catching, 
pride-swelling events in a country prone 
to ritual, events that can only boost his 
hopes for another year in office before the 
curtain of Japan’s Liberal Democratic 
Party (LDP) politics closes upon him. 
First there was his whirlwind trip to 
Washington in early April for his 8th 
face-to-face summit session with US 
President Ronald Reagan. Thfe one was 
special; Nakasone was the first Japanese 
prime minister ever honored with a visit 
to the presidential private retreat at 
Camp David. 

Then, in rapid succession, Nakasone 
presided over traditional ceremonies 
narking the 60th Year of Showa, the 
reign of aging Emperor Hirohito, hosted 
(he economic summit of western leaders 
md welcomed Britain's Prince Charles 
and Lady Diana on their first visit to 
Japan. This all represents symbol more 
than substance, a reminder to Japanese 
voters, and particularly the mugwumps 
of his powerful LDP party, that 
Nakasone-san is their best and brightest 
in the increasingly important world of 
foreign affairs. 

But Tbkyo’s current sound and light 
>how, this explosion of political ceremony 
Ia a land conditioned to tea ceremony, 
isnnot obscure the fact that the 
•Japanese people are engaged in a bit- 
tersweet struggle with their own abun- 
dant success. 

Japan's mammoth 1985 trade surplus 
* $46 billion with the US— her largest 
trading partner— and her lesser 


surpluses with most of the neighboring 
nations of Southeast Asia are, ironically, 
the burdensome economic cross that the 
Japanese people must bear. 

A fresh reminder of this came at the 
time of Nakasone’s visit to Washington, 
which took place during a long-planned 
conference of US and Japanese 
journalists. 

This was an insider's group, senior 
editors and commentators of major US 
and Japanese newspapers with long 
experience-and empathy-with the 
“other side of the Pacific." Given such a 
group, it was noteworthy that the discus- 
sion didn’t move far beyond the 
hackneyed subject of trade and the day’s 
news that Japan had recorded its largest 
surplus ever and the US its largest 
deficit. 

A onetime economic counselor in the 
US Embassy in Tbkyo provided a useful 
reminder that trade surplus doesn’t 
necessarily spell success. “The old mer- 
cantilist view is that it's good to export 
and bad to import,” said Philip Trezise, 
currently senior fellow of the Brookings 
Institute. “This persists today. When 
trade figures are announced, the country 
with the surplus is seen as a winner, the 
one with the deficit, a loser. 

"It isn’t readily understood that the 
outsized US deficit has brought major 
economic benefits for Americans, in fine 
Japanese consumer products, for in- 
stance. And Japan’s surplus involves im- 
portant costs for the Japanese, even in 
their own standard of living. So who’s 
really the winner and who the loser?” 

A point well taken. And the distinction 
becomes still fuzzier when geo-political 
considerations are factored in. The im- 
pact of Japan’s robust trade surplus can 
be felt in her dyspeptic foreign policy. In- 
deed, Tbkyo pays the price of this surplus 



Can ceremony sustain Nakasone in office? 


with a passive, follow-the-Washington- 
lead brand of diplomacy. 

Consider the evidence. For the last 25 
years, since the 1960 anti-American riots 
in Tbkyo over renewal of the US-Japan 
Security Treaty, the government of 
Japan has allied itself closely with most 
imyor US foreign-policy initiatives. 

In the 1960s, Japan was passively sup- 
portive of US involvement in Vietnam. In 
1971, after being acutely embarrassed by 
Nixon’s unannounced initiative with 
Communist China that created a “Nix- 
on Shokku,” Japan Prime Minister 
Thnaka quickly followed the US lead by 
normalizing relations with Beijing. In 
1980, Tbkyo followed the Washington 
boycott of the Moscow Olympics, due to 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, by 
doing the same. 

Of recent vintage, Japan, with a far 
larger economic stake in the Philippines 
than the US, stood mute while Ferdinand 


Marcos tried to steal the election there— 
and then quickly followed the Washing- 
ton turnaround by supporting Cory 
Aquino. Since then, Tbkyo has been 
flooding Manila with spiritual succor 
and financial support. And today, like 
West Germany, Japan iB ready to buy in- 
to Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI), with a number of Japanese com- 
panies signalling their interest in SDI 
research and development. 

America’s worthy ambassador to 
Japan, former Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield, is fond of saying that the 
US-Japan relationship is America’s 
"most important bilateral relationship 
in the world, bar none." What is left 
unstated is the quarter-century truth 
that this relationship involves a clear 
and simple trade-off: economic advan- 
tage on the one hand for political ac- 
quiescence on the other. 


Letters 


Let's try to get it right 
Hus time 

All of ub at The Pollock-Krasner Foun- 
ts. Inc. appreciate your article, “Be 
artist, Starve no more,” which ap- 
in the February issue. Unfor- 
rj^tely, our Brat Office Box number was 
. ®®°*Tectly listed. It should read: “Grant 
PPhcations are available from The 
^llock.Krasner Foundation, Inc. P.O. 
“^4957, New York, N.Y. 10185.” 
hank you for sharing this correction 
j your readers. 

! t 

; ja _ -Charles Bergman 

ne Pollock-Krasner Foundation, Inc. 

| New York 

It is Hyponi C a 

Won *x. 8 November 1985 issue of 
2n f T a P 0r * there was an item about a 
Ubl°°n? ca bbage and other vege- 
v. efli The Japanese farmer, Mr. 

^thod’ ^ ^ i8 U8ing H yp onica 


Our company is an agribusiness firm 
in the Philippines and we believe that 
this method will greatly benefit the peo- 
ple in our country. 

— Ludette C. Javier 
Manila, Philippines 


Wanting to write to 
Ronald Reagan 

I am an 18-year-old Malaysian. I am a 
great fan of the United States of 
America’s president. I will be very glad 
if you would give me the address of the 
White House, where Ronald Reagan 
lives. 


—Miss Ninderpal Kaur 
Perak, Malaysia 


The president’s address Is the 
White House, 1600 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W. Washington, D.C. 20500. -Ed. 


Dangerous technology 
invading homes of the 
future 

Congratulations on the interesting 
WorldPaper issue on TV (“A Medium in 
Search of a Message,” February, 1986). I 
have no doubt that man's achievement in 
technological advances is really chang- 
ing his customary perceptions of distance 
in the mechanics of transport and 
communication. 

What is most disturbing is the fact that 
the role of TV in changing the cultures of 
different races in many nations of the 
world, such as in the case of the Indians 
in the Amazon. And with the advent of 
the dish antennae, l think it is a mistake 
to let any of this technical wizardry to in- 
vade future homes. 

—Dean Hon 
Khor Pahang, Malaysia 


Necessary and urgent 

In keeping with the high professional 


standards of WorldPaper, your special 
section on AIDS (November, 1985) was 
necessary and urgent. A lot has been 
misrepresented about the issue and 
several questions have not been 
answered in different parts of the world. 

Regular readers like myself are ac- 
customed to your responsible coverage of 
these kinds of important topics. 

—Yolanda Narvaez 
Bogota, Colombia 
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Ma taS 8 nf e 4 ad re * ul "ly by corporate offlcerD 
in W of America's largest companieT‘ 

f Bualn«a» Week! 

62 - 3% 6i a% fosi sn 

45.3% 


^Market facts, Inc. 1985 ~ 

Cost per Thousand Circulation 


•tCPjffl $50.25 4CIVi*eS5fiM 

smi misa 


r~ — ~n FORTUNE 

ButJneu Week 4C Page S59. J 7 

4C Fare S56.fi I • 


lllii 


, .i . • i«, ’ r- * 

,P ;5' : »i“t 


And the latest independent studies* simnlv 

For£s^ H le n L ’ Rnd ' m &- Wht ‘ n asked to compare 
F ibes wnh Business Week and Fortune, corpo 

mH ^ ccrs . 11 . 1 1000 of America's largest service 

their "overall f COmp f ies > ud g ed Forbes to be 

asked w4h "itaSte 

Die, 4d . o chose Forbes as against 26% for X ■ 
and 23% for taS 

, You d think you would have to pay a premium 
for a magazme that's so well though X 
^rierica s premier executives. You don't hi fact 
as the graph shows, Forbes is the ' 

most cost-effective business 
magazine for reaching 
America's business elite. / 

If you want to open im- /,% wj B 

portant doors in the land 1®®$$ . / >/ / 

of opportunity, now is / L' /■ 

your opportunity. Put / J0W / 
your ads in Forbes. I MB / 


W 


flew further information, please confer Mr L»m.^vu , ,, 


Forbes^ 

Fotbes Magazlne-60 Fitlh Ave., N. Y NY 1001 1 
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■British Airways 
grosses £ 1 83 

million profit 

AMMAN (Star) — The British 
I™V 8 has announced a 
K?'.L ax pro,lt £183 mIHIon 
year ended 31 March, 
v y. ,th turnover at 
3149 million. The previous 

IMl pr «', tax P rof,ts 8t °° d at 

E 168 million. 

8 J,h ® release, the airline 
ah.Ti ^ * he volume of sch- 
2 1 K!? d traffic during 1985/B- 
nr^ rea8ed over that tor the 
K'eue year by 6.7% in 
erms of passengers and 
* ,n terms of revenue 
anrt S SC 9 ^ r kilometre. Cargo 
rennH h !i rter operations were 

"is W*fo4 8 bUOyan * durlng 


Tuc Air France 

F, 8 E n .° R °S s profits of Air 
m£ - reached FF 1,1 00 
FF 6f?n n 12®®* compared to 
profif R ° a ml,,ion I" 1*4. Net 
miffi amounted to FF 700 

Ion than 88 a , saln8t 533 m »i- 
n ‘he previous year. 

' In^thL ?ST® ra l Improvement 

•tlrlbutahi 0n * lfll 6 “ uation I® 
utable to the fact that 


Polaroid 
unveils 
new system 

AMMAN (Star) — A new sys- 
tem of amateur photography 
producing rectangular In- 
stant pictures rivalling the 
colour quality of 35mm con- 
ventional photography, was 
unveiled In Los Angele9 
recently, by Polaroid Corpo- 
ration. 

The new Polaroid photo- 
graphy system includes a 
lightweight camera, a new 
self-developing film, a range 
of accessories and a new 
laser copy print service. 

In the Middle East, Pola- 
roid’s new system of photo- 
graphy will be Introduced In 
the last quarter of 1986, and 
will be marketed under the 
game "Image". 


ups profits 

passenger and goods traffic 
continued to grow, notably, 
towards Asia, with -signifi- 
cant progress on lines serv- 
ing Japan and China. 

Air France's plana Include 
the acquisition of new aer- 
oplanes this year and the 

0 l 9 f S A2luallte in en>ran=e 


By Ahmad Shaker 

• AMENDMENTS ARE to be 
made to the constitution of 
the Amman Stock Market to 
comply with the re- 
quirements of the present 
economic situation. 

• A SPECIAL council of the 
private and public sectors 
will be set up to consider 
ways of boosting exports by 
foraging Into new markets 
and Improving local products 
to meet export requirements. 

• THE CABINET Is to hold a 
special session on the eco- 
nomy and trade conditions In 
the kingdom. 

His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan visited the ca- 
binet and met with the Prime 
Minister Zald Ai Rlfai and a 
number of ministers. .Discuss- 
ions focused on the financial 
and economic situation in 
Jordan. 

• NEW PROJECTS will be 
suggested during the second 
expatriate conference in Am- 
man next July. The govern- 
ment will consider a means 
of enusring a minimum level 
of profits for the contributors 
in those projects. 

• THE GOVERNMENT Is to 
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expatriates. 


COMPENSATION 


recently 


King Fahd inaugu- 
rates Riyadh express- 
way 

RIYADH (OPECNA) — The 
317 km Riyadh-0a88lm Ex- 
pressway, part of a huge 
transportation scheme link- 
ing Saudi Arabia's remote 
areas, hBB been Inaugurated 
by King Fahd. 

The $44 million facility, 
serving more than 60 cities 
and villages, will be an Im- 
portant artery In the King- 
dom's modern road network. 

It will connect the Qassim 
agricultural region with the 
rest of the country and faci- 
litate the flow of increasing 
traffic. 

UAE urged to bolster 
national industry 

SHARJAH (OPECNA) — The 
United Arab Emirates' gov- 
ernment Is being urged to 
give priority support to 
national Industry to help off- 
set the Impact on the eco- 
nomy of declining oil reven- 
ues. 

The call conies from Shar- 
jah Emirate's Economic De- 
partment, which says "Inno- 
vative’ methods are needed 
to boost the Industrial sec- 
tor's Important role at both 
economic and social levels. 

In a study, the. Department 
say9 government support 
should come In varlouB 
direct and Indirect forms, In- 
cluding active participation 
In planning, setting up and 
operating projects. 



Prices decline 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star -Financial Market Analyst 

VOLUME of trading generally Improved during the week 
while share prices slightly declined. No big deals were registered 
and the demand for the shares of the industrial companies has 
sharply diminished. 

o«£ 5 2&°9, sl ? area were handled at the market value of JD 
655,000 divided among 557 contracts, an increase of 8.1 oer 
cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 164,000 with a devla- 
tion of 14.4 per cent or 6|i per cent of total around this average 
thus indicating stability at the market. u ' 

The shares of 56 companies were handled from which 17 
companies gained including: 


1- Mineral Mining 
Company 

2- National Marine 
Lines 

3- Jordan Lime 
and Bricks 

4- Jordan Tanning Co 


20 companies lost 

1- Petra Insurance Co 

2- Bank of Jordan 

3- National Portfolio 

4- Cairo-Amman Bank 

5- AI Intaj Industrial. 
Commercial and 
Agricultural Co. 


closing at JD 1.000 up 
from JD .950 
closing at JD .7 10 up 
from JD .680 

closing at JD .260 up 
from JD .250 
closing at JD 1.800 up 
from JD 1.740 

including: 

dosing at JD .500 down 
from JD .550 

closing at JD 18.750 down 
from JD 19.300 
closing at JD .660 
down from JD .680 
closing at JD 29.250 down 
from JD 30.000 
closing at JD 1.590 down 
from JD 1.630 


19 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 130,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 35.000. 

Trading In the- regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banks 

industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

67.3% 

18.6% 

4.7% 

9.4% 


Last week’ 
share 

58.8% 

21.5% 

8 . 2 % 

13.5% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 
Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 


1- Arab Bank 

2- National Bank 
of Jordan 

3- National Financial 
Investments 

Industrials (out of 24 traded) 

1- Jordan Petroleum 
Refinery 

2- Arab Aluminium 
Industries 

Services (out of 4 traded) 

1 - Jordan Electricity Co 

Insurance (out of 7 traded) 

1- Refco Insurance 


Share 
of sector 

44.2% 

14.8% 


Share 
of market 

29.7% 

10 % 


54.4% 


52.9% 


64.6% 


10 . 1 % 


Weekly Average 


Dates 

Banks 

Insurance 

Services 

Industries Average 

20-5 

-.2% 

- 2.6% 

+ .2% 

+ .1% 

- .2% 

21-5 

+ .1% 

-.5% 

+ .5% 

+ .2% 

+ .1% 

24-5 

-.2% 

-.3% 

-.3% 

-.2% 

- .2% 

26-5 

-.5% 

-.5% 

-.4% 

+ .7% 

Zero 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-.3% 
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economy ' 

What is next, a petrochemical war? 

GENEVA. Switzerland — Whim 


i !£ N fc EVA ; ll Swi ! zer, nnd — While 
tno headlines focus on the battle 
for dominance of the global oil 
markets, another contest Is under- 
way in the Important potrocliemi- 
; cols sector — the heart ol somo 
i of the world's most profitable and 
; crucial Inihistficis. 

Powerful vested inlorosts In tho 
United States and Europe are 
lined up against new and cost- 
efficient operations of the Arab 
Gulf slates in an Intriguing game 
of petrochemical chess" that m 
rewm months has moved toward 

il Sliilld-Off. 

Saudi Arabia alone expects to 
earn (our billion riyals ($ 1 . f billion) 
annually when nil Its plants come 
on stream, and it is ready to tako 
tough action to protect such a 
high level of income. 

But tlio European Community is 
adamant that tariffs will bo im- 
posed to keep its own petrochemi- 
cal industry competitive. 

Saudi Arabia and its Gull Co- 
operation Council partners — 
Oman Kuwait. Bahrain. Qnlnr and 
I ho United Arab Emirates — face 
a 13 per cord duly ns soon ns 
moy sell potroch umicnls worth a 
few million dollurs fri Europe. Tho 
Gulf states have suggested that 
“wtt 3 would not welcome 
similar tariffs on their massive ex- 
ports to tho Gulf. 

Negotiations have been long 
and complex. Most of 1885 was 
taken up in talks before the Gulf 
petrochemical producers finally 
persuaded the EC to revise its poi- 
ciy of automatic introduction of ta- 
riffs whenever Gulf petrochemical 


iirin'r 

tie seems set for lucrative Aslan and other new markets 


atnnttal opposition to Saudi im- 
IIOMS " 

Cran field rioted that Saudi pn- 
Irochumicai production cos Is arc 
not much lower than those in Eu- 
rope. Japan or North Amcrinn. 
Safes at anything less ttian market 
price are seen in ninny areas ns 
"dumping." Already tho EC pur- 
cowes Hie Saudi gas price (50 
cunts por 1,000 cij ft to petroche- 
mical pmducois) as a hidden sub- 
sidy. 

According to Industry and Elec- 
tricity Minister Abdulnziz nl-Znmil. 
Saudi Arabia earned two billion 
riynls ($500 million) from petro- 
chemical exports in the 10 months 
to November 1865. 

Ibrahim Ibn Salnmnh, Mnnaginci- 
Diruclor of tho Saudi Basic Indus- 
tnos Company (SABIC). laid a 
rocont convention in Al Khobar 
that the kingdoms polrochemlcnls 


are expected to boost the coun- 
e from (ess than half a million tr Y s production capacity to be- 
onnea In 1985, and earnings al- tween 4 per cent and 5 per cent of 
nth European and US producers world output. 

■* , h - a w - kk 

— The Industrial Development 

Organization (UNIDO) estimates 
cals being under-produced by Y. at ^odd demand for basic petro- 
Arab concerns despite demand .®. mic °l products will exceed 332 
within their own market million tonnes in the year 2000 — 

They advocated integrating £5°"**“ ' imeS ' he 1980 
Arab oil-based industry across the T . . . ... 

board — from the oil well to plas- rn ! rd Wor,d methanol consump- 
tic bags. "The intention is to utilize 1,0,1 ,s prndicfed to rise to 17 per 
the demand on the local market," F en * demand, against 

,ess than 7 per cent in i960. 

Tho dispute between Gull pro- 
Saudi Arabia hod no alterna- c Cers nnd ^ urope - aR d between 
live but to use that advantage ^ t,ropo and North America, 
and could not accept others 1 COf ]9 erns more than free markets 
concept of a “fair market va- S? prot ? ctioni8m — it is about 


Saudi Arabia had no alterns- 


concept or a “fair market va- 
XL 0 Salamah 

Si? J!?. * ,n ? d ° m ® huge fn- 


; — — ... ,, auuill 

the opening up 0 f markets to a 
new. vigorous and well-equipped 
producer. At stake Is the market 


. By Latira All 
Compass News Features 



• Board Chairman of Gulf Pe- 
trochemicals Industry Com- 
: P 0 , 1 ?/’ Dr Tawfeek al-Moayyad, 
Mlo foreign markets were cm* 
I £ . '.‘There la sound reason for 
Tunisia and Jordan, which man- 
ufacture chemical fertilizers re- 
quiring ammonia, to import 
their needs from the Gulf due to 
its proximity," he said. 

exports overshot their duty-free 
ceilings. 

"We will consult the Guir pelro- 
•' chemical . producers whenever 
P«»w«ra arise over their exports." 
sn EC official In Brussels pro- 
mised. • ;.•••. , . • 

, But « spale of duties brmoaed 
. Mt January suggested ihe EC 
■cwwe^ wm Atla> more than 
Symbolic.: Tafts reached an im- 
passe mid rotations over petro- 
chemicals became aa strained as 
they are about oh. 

_ Officials in Riyadh say the mon- 
eta* vak» of allowed Imports is 
not high. FOr Instance, methanol 
was raised from $283.600 In value 
Jo $&8 mision, ethylene olycol 

'It^eeepied /ine t 0 g u . 
32!?“ .■SWP hulkf the plants." 

of “brae. 


might havo a lower price, ' but It Is 
the economic prico of our re- 
source, which almpty reflects our 
cost advantage." 

Saudi Arabia had no alternative 
but to use (hat advantage and 
could not accept others* concept 
of a “fair market value" ae a yard- 
stick. Salamah said the kingdom's 
huge investment in infrastructure 
and services could not be termed 


subsidization becausethey did not ^S^\!SSS sh “ 
serve the petrochemical sector fc^^S^competl- 
excluslveiy. KJ, pnc 2® ,n the framework of a 


nifiyuum b nilOQ In. _ -J — --.w ... .V, ncii-ouulUIJQU 

vestment In Infrastructure and ES du ? f, «^ s,ak6 ls * he m srket 
ae [ v, p«8 could not be termed y ^ Eur0f ? e ' b ut of the Arab 

subsidization because they did a Muslim world and of the rest 
not serve the petrochemical ° As n ond he Ani0 ricas. 
sector exclusively. It will be a long-running saga 

whose potential ramifications 
*"* could make the row over oil 

said Abdullah al MoaJII. Secretary- t’eTSp™ l0 ° k " ke B s,orm ln a 

for Industrial CoMultl^GOrc)!°^ nallst *** * 8 8 Qul, ‘ baaed i° ur " 

Arab officials said such plants — 
could replace imports from Indus- - 
tnahzed countries. They had at 

least the right lo meet Arab do- WlSp 

™ ar ] d . Wllh ° ut worrying about !m- 
pact 

i.,i I . 0, ? fQre F C0 de,B 0sl e 8 said Arab 
Industry should also branch into a 
naw range of basic upstream pe- 

Irochemlcals such as those der- i 

Ived from naphtha, a refined oil . L 

product. ^ 4 < • -j 

.h2!! ler8 ^ lf,ve8 l m ent In syn- I K 

tnetlc rubber, detergents and 

K-nS Qn l 0 , B . xp0r,a,ee,Qulf P«- -PPk .Jl 

should be I In a project to fmoraua iho 


Demand for~ 
Nigerian coal 

LAGOS (OPECNA) — The 
Nigerian Coal Corporation 
hae received foreign orders 
for more than five million 
tonnes of coal since January 
according to General- Manag- 
er Festus Ugwu. 

t0 M. , l fl, * ne8, Power 8nd 
Steel Minister Prof Tam 

David-West during his visit to 

Enugu, eastern Nigeria, that 

7,500 tonnes of coal was 

awaiting shipment, and the 

corporation was finalizing 

exploitation agreements with 

foreign companies to ensure 

Increased supplies. 

Ugwu told the minister 
that since October 1984 and 
through 1985, the corpora- 
tion exported about 28,000 
tonnes of coal. 

The corporation Ib to ex- 

?« r ! * 2- ?i , m,m ° n tonnes of 
coal to Italy this year. 

David-West assured the 
corporation chief that the 
government could not afford 
to Ignore the country’s huge 
® 00 ' d ®P° 8, t8 l adding that 

IEE£ 8 * had a,read y bo«n Ini- 
tiated to revitalize and mod- 
ernize the industry. 


exclusively. 

$®ftfi i wiSS bla h 5 d 3pent nea,i y 
n^SE.1? i 10 ?* 0 " 0 development 
proiecla in IS years and $123 bill- 
km on infrastructure alone, he 

9uKj< 

Some $16 billion had been 
spent on two new industrial cen- 
trea In Jubaii end Vanbu, "of 
whl FS potrochemicala is only a 
Pf JJ- ^50° di Arabia, he stressed, 
belteved in profitable co-operation 
vm retew producers, industry 
nad a choice between conform jiy 
and confrontation, and "borders 
should not be fumed Into barr- 
iers. 

Industry Minister Zamil said 
European exporters would reap a 
richer harvaal from their Gulf mar- 
k ®ts d they withdrew unilateral la- 
riffs on Gulf petrochemical ex- 
ports. Il would be "unfair ff Saudi 
Arabia Is not accorded ihe same 
treatment it extends to others," he 
said. Zamil confirmed thal SABIC 
panned lo establish 14 new in- 
dustrial complexes by 1890. They 
would cost; $16 billion and would 
adrj another 3.76 mutton tonnes of 
ram^ememary_. capscily , t 0 


8°rale B y maritelln 8 

Board Chairman of Gulf Petro- 
chemicals Industry Company, Dr 
Tawfeek al-Moayyad. said foreign 


; O' course. miner a.ro miwon tonnes of 

•SSSS ** "M** t™* . ^S 0 ” 100 ? 8 ^ capacity , to 

522^2!^ U 001 SABINS prbductton potenttol. 
“.tjflnt for us.aotuaVy to aefl the : - 

PJ^ucts id the^merket H H isksB , . ,ha Closure that 

sway from thorns ,* £ > ?J b, "®S 1 J rab WHrochemtesl out- 
: ‘ Anotysf johri dranltoM nntJi ^-SmWion ton- ; 




aS»iS#ws 

n ,°‘ ,i“», n r ,r l* a ! 

{hfouV.^ ' maMlv, «Port«to 


markets were crucial, ' inere Is 
® O0nd Wr Tunisia and Jor- 
dan which manufacture chemical 
fen 1 were requiring ammonia. 10 
frnporl their needs from Ihe Gull 
due to its proximity/* he said, 

' • • l 1 , J 1 

,_? addi AraWa la pursuing joint 
ventures aa one way (0 prise open 
the toccative European market^ i 

TO per cent of (he 
$300. million Ibn Zsly Saudi' 
Pelrochemlcats Com 




\s ifsKseJtt n rm 8 n ca .° ^ this scientist 

Hon and burn-up of a o o t°i?n r m / ifl" a . a nd to examine the forma- 

SSSs«?S£& 

anlsm oi MSt wrUcta te^,^ u° Wn The mech- 

undertaken at a Shai? iiirTfi ° n £ amon 8 the research projects 
pracllciM ImSortan™ cen . re ‘ Tha work '* “ direct 

radiant and therefor* him!!? *t e P a / t,c,eB make flames more 


STATISTICS 
Uiai. tell a sioi'v 




T 


JiL 1 - 



JlL 

in. 


- JBBL Bl — * I 

the ^ ' 6 W ° r i«P ank ‘ not onc registered a decrease In 

1980 While IS^ ^ 00,00d population) between I960 and 

S*** “»c majority experienced Increased 
country- to-clty flow and several showed marked Increases, 

NTIUQ17D AO nTmehen _ _ J. 


l . rru f fV "iw on me saudi 
!•■ *M^eed< ^economic activ- 

: fdeWTrod .nbn-otf der- 

• - .Tf 0 * IN'locluwry- tfanle' ere 
flhrnmor and can spe pfbfda on the 
.Horizon again after 1 4 few really , 
traumatto years. They ars nous of . 
Thom in ihe mood ' fo give up ihe 1. 
struggle of the (as! decade jusi as 1 
^victory is to sight. Hence me $ub- 

\iy- tH^ ! ^tJ^^ t $rAS 


producera of Eu- 3audi-baae<t Arab Petroleum In- 
America. . : vealments Corporation (Apicropj 

, ZamU recently ^ announced ih*!-**^ ’P !*“ »»« ««H. ' 

$audl Arabia expected f 0 nei; .. ^* ,he Erupeane seek lo delay 
some four billion riyals ($f.i big, .. [h®, impact of growing Gulf indus- 
ton) annuftfiy : from poirochemicaia i™! com P efi(KW ‘ 1 008 alternative is 
when all of jSABIC's companies » r^ 1 ven|uie aciton, but this won't 
fully commissioned. toSBeq oompsliHon for markets In 

T^ dompallUve chaKanso ( 0 ^ ^ al “ WheN> ' 

WeeHwn pnpducero was' • under- ; ^ ®i n ti a P° re - ror. inslahce. sells 
toted al a conference In Bahrain by (JOWCia fo Japan. India and aou- 
GWf experts who Said there were ID 00 ® 1 Atoan countries — , possible 
elHI several kinds of peiroojjemt- ne ^ rofln- 


Country 

China 

United Stsbw, /; 
Soviet Union ... 

India, 

Britain 

Nigeria...^.;... 
JWaiM..., ; v 
Iraq. 


'•■....M.l...'. 


trro compemive challenge to ' • ; r™ c o ' 

Wee tern pnpducero was' ■ under- ; ojngapore, • for instance, sells 
to*ed at a conference In Bahrein by • tQ Ja P®n. India and sou- 

GWf experts who Said there were JJ®® 8 * Asian countries — , possibJa 
elHI several kinds of peiroohemt- for the new Saudi rglin- 

1 *' r AflRfl’in .•.Vlohail flnd .a • •*. 
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cries to Jubaii and Yanbq, which 
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Records 
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Curve plotting 


LAST WEEK we had an Introduction Into the subject of record 
Wo continue the Introduction with more complicated records to 
moke our subject more understood. 

Lot’s consider the following declaration of a record. 

DECLARE 1 STUDENT 
2 NAME 
3 FIRST 
3 SECOND 
3 LAST 
2 ADDRESS 
3 CITY 
3 STREET 
2 CLASS 

STUDENT contains elementary Items which cannot be further 
subdivided: FIRST, SECOND, LAST, CITY, STREET, CLASS 
However, It contains group Items which can be subdivided fur- 
ther: NAME, ADDRESS. 

We can also consider STUDENT aa a group Item, the level 
numbers designate different level of subdivisions, a higher level 
| number means further subdivision. 

In our example we can consider NAME and ADDRESS each aa 
a record by Itself, STUDENT Is the top level record, the bottom 
revel item la the elementary Item which cannot be further subdl- 
yWed, the Intermediate level records are the group items other 
then student itself. 
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name from level 1, another from level 2 and so on till we reach 
the level of Item itaelf. An example: 

STUDENT 
STUDENT. NAME 
STUDENT. NAME. FIRST 

We can also have arrays of records. Example: 

DECLARE 1 BOOK(IO) 

2 TITLE 
2 AUTHOR 

The above example meanB that BOOK la one-dimenalonal ar- 
ray with 10 elements and each element hae two Items. 

800K(1) refers to all information about first book, BOOK(2) ref- 
r® *° al1 information about second book, and so on for the other 
books. 

BOOKCU. TiTLE Is the title of the first book, B00K(2). AUTHOR 
a the author of the second book. Instead of writing B00K(1). 

we ® aa write TITLE(I), also we can write BOOK. TITLE(l), 
wd so on for the other components. 

tod* can oonc,ude that e ®ch line of the following are equlva- 

WOkd). TITLE BOOK. TITLE(I) TITLE(I) 

W0K(1). AUTHOR BOOK. AUTHOR(I) AUTHOR(I) 

I can be any number from 1 to 10. 

(Maha Mahadeen) 


The ‘Man’ computer 

hSuSl! P tar L“" Juat whan it looks as though the computer 
ud S3 ?*? « att| ng settled enough for the average user to catch 
of JUSjn? J*T9° n that Is In common usage, an entirely new set 
01 has started to appear ' 

•^Wgteld 18 * Man? Tfy , metropo * lt6n area network" 

ctSS..B^S uter tyP* of Man le tha latest thing in computer 
DUstoS US 2 na *n the US. its object is quite simple, oelng 
nsrd^by companies such as AT A T and Burroughs as the 
network, a high-speed, data-transmlsslon system that 




The ni^ gy^t >m also involves the use of such tongue twisters 


LESSON 12 

Our next lesson will be about 
system defined functions. Let's 
first give an example then cla- 
rify the Idea behind It. 

Problems: Write a pro- 

gramme to print a table of 
functions (SIN, COS. TAN) 
PROGRAMME ' 

10 REM PRINT A TABLE OF 
FUNCTIONS 

20 PRINT "x-rsiNfxr.-cos 
(X)", "TAN(X)" 

30 FOR X a 10 TO 90 STEP 
10 

40 Y 1 = SIN(X) 

50 Y2 = COS(X) 

60 Y3 = TAN(X) 

70 PRINT X.Y1.Y2.Y3 
BO NEXT X 
999 END 

The above programme is us- 
ing three functions. SIN, COS, 
TAN. They are built-in functions 
or system defined functions. X 
has a value 10 or 20 until 90 
with a period 10 between con- 
secutive values. 

Y1 estimates tha sine of X; in 
the computer the sine of X will 
be estimated mathematically 
without needing to write a pro- 
gramme for estimating It, and 
so on for cosine and the tan- 
gent. 

Also, other system defined 
functions can be used such as 
LOG (X), ARCTAN (X) etc. 

These functions are incorpo- 
rated in the memory of the 
computer and can be retrieved 
by just naming It. 


Two worlds 


Population 


Industrlsllied countries 

lEHtindWnt) 

1.2bn people 




Developing countries 
$2.9B0bn 

boiobui IBW figuai 
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Way In which different parts of the network 
Wln'iSr** •rich, other when linked together. Isochron- 
means data that Is transmitted at equally 
, InteiVila. while nonlsochronoua means, by deflnl- 
r? 77*^4 that transmit data aa and When they feel the urge. 

the system domes in the form of communications 




thf ring networks themselves, on the existing 
technology apd lines that have been in- 

•P 



mn,..:,.- -*• hae two Isochronous, address tem plates, one 
'nmunjcations In eaoh.dlrectlon. • 


Macintosh 
5 12k/ 800 is 
unveiled 

APPLE HAS announced a 
new computer called Macin- 
tosh 512k/800. 

It festures an internal disc 
drive with 800k of storage, 
512k of RAM and 128k of 
ROM. The keyboard has a 
built-in numeric key-pad and 
cursor-control keys. 

Apple says "The machine is 
the continuing answer to 
market demandB...a baseline 
Macintosh with the same Ar- 
chitecture. as the Macintosh 
Plus, which will be the spring 
board for all major' Macin- 
tosh. enhancements In the 
future." 

Owners of Mac 512k com? 


puters can upgrade to the 
612k/800 by buying the Ma- 
cintosh. Pius. disc-drive kit.;. It 


includes' a double-sized 
800k internal disc drive, the 
hew ROM chips, the Macin- 
tosh Plus system tools disc 
and a guide to new features. 


10 DIM N(15) 

20 FOR I =» 1 TO 13 
30 READ N(I) 

40 NEXT I 

50 PRINT, "CURVE PLOTTING-2" 
70 FOR K a i TO 20 
B0 PRINT " , ■ j 
B5 NEXT K 
86 PRINT 

90 FOR 1=1 TO 13 

120 PRINT ".“j 

125 FOR J - 1 TO (N( I >-l ) 

130 PRINT n "J 
140 NEXT J 
142 PRINT 

144 PRINT "i" 

145 NEXT I 

150 DATA 2,6,10,13,15,16,17 
160 DATA 16,13,13,10,6,2 
999 END 

CURVE PLOTTING 



10 PRINT “CURVE PLOTTING" 
20 FOR I a i to 10 
30 PRINT \ H i 
40 FOR J = 1 TO I + 2 
50 PRINT " " ? 

60 NEXT J 
70 PRINT ". ■ 

80 PRINT \° 

90 PRINT 
100 NEXT I 
999 END 


CURVE PLOTTING-2 
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England, Scotland, Northern Ireland 


LONDON — England's hopes of 
success In the World Cup finals In 
Mexico are carried principally by 
two talented footballers whoso 
contrasting skills divide suppor- 
ters. 

Glenn Hoddle, with the dolicato 
technique) and broad vision of a 
Latin American and long-rnngo 
shooting ability to match, is (ho in- 
spiration of London's Tottenham 
Hotspur. 

Bryan Hobson, tho hard -I tickling 
captain of Manchester United and 
England who combines a huge ap- 
petite for work with a devastating 
goal-scoring touch, Is l tie epitome 
of traditional British soccer 
strengths. 

Tottenham fans decry Hobson 
as injury-prone and predictable, 
white Manchester supporters 
Hcom Noddle as inconsistent and 
lazy — but national team mun.igor 
Bobby Hobson <no relation) be- 
lieves both uro vital to England's 
hopes in Mexico. 

Last year England travelled to 
Mexico for a four-nation tour- 
nament In Mexico City. The team 
lost to Italy and the host country, 
but benefit ted from a week of ac- 
climatization to dofenl newly- 
arrived West Germany. 

It was clear then that with heat 
and altitude putting a brake on 
England's usual vigorous style, 
Hoddfe was in his element. 


By Kelr Radnedge 

Compass News Features 


Ttib dry. firm pilches showed up 
technidaf flaws among his 
- team-mates, but not in Hoddfe. 
whose ball contra! has always 
been outstanding. 

But Hoddle needs someone to 
fetch and carry for him. to cover 
and eomptement him — in short, 
Someone, like Bryan Robson. 

The problem is that Ihe England 
captain s World Cup prospecta are 
shrouded Ip doubt. He has been 
. troubled by various injuries over 
the. past 18 months, most damqa- 
fngiy by a recurrent shoulder disto- 
, cation. ; 

•.*. Manager Robson wanted his 
pamdsdke to undergo an opera- 
tion (tua spring after he damaged 
the. shoulder 'again, but Manches- 
ter UhUed was chasing league title 
' honours isnd could not afford to do 
yrilhoiol turn. i 

• •>. Hobson is not atone m ■ 
carrying an injury to tho finals — , 
so villi, :a host of other famous, 
-players, Wriudinp Argentina's 
. Otogp Maradona. West Germany's 
Pfert* tiltbSraki. Italy's Photo 
ROSSI Cmf ; possibly even French 
«|«r J4ichef , Piaiirit. ; , 

; Bui that is smart consolation tor 
ri manager anxious to erase the 
Memory of. Mexico; to 1970. when 
away a 2-0 lead 
-2 Atari extra- time to 


bul the lowest in altitude nt 1,770 
teet. Although the toarn is acclima- 
tizing nl altitude in Colorado in the 
United Stales, it may faco difficul- 
ties In later rounds — if it qualifies 
from preliminary Group F — re- 
adjusting to tho thin air at other 
venues, none of which is lower 
than 5. 140 foot. 

• Scottish foolbnllms nru not 
normally warriors. Th« country's 
reputation has boon built over tho 
yours by such playorB as Donis 
Law, Konny Dalglish. Davo 
Muckay and Grnomo Souness. tho 
prase nt captain, whose strength 
lay not only in their skill but their 
courage. 

But the World Cup holds tew 
huppy memories. Scotland has 
boon eliminated in the first round 
ol the last three finals tour- 
naments on goal riilfcrancu - - 
and tho high standard of its initial 
opposition in Mexico provides htllo 
roBBon for hope of better thingB 
(his time 

The Scots face the toughest 
first-round opponents in West 
Germany, Uruguay and Denmark 

— alt potential world champions 

— and must do so without tho 
reassuring managerial presence of 
Jock Stein. 

Into tho managerial breach 
stepped Alex Ferguson, Stein's 
assistant and (he full-time man- 
ager of Aberdeen, which he has 
guided to numerous domestic ho- 
nours and tha European Cup- 
Winners' s Cup in 1883. 

Ferguson’s teams play attrac- 
tive football, but he is also a real- 
ist, as he showed with his tactics 
and team selection for the awk- 
ward play-off match in Australia 
which sealed the Scots' qualifica- 
tion for the finals. 

Scotland had won 2-0 in the 
Fust ' tog in Glasgow, but there 
were no risks taken in the return 
In Melbourne. 

Star forward Dalglish, who had 
then been capped a record 99 
times by his country was left out 
in favour of a light defensive for- 
mation. 

The disciplined, defensive tact- 
ics — uncharacteristic for the- 
Scots - — earned a 0-0 draw and 
qualification For the finals; which is 
why, despite the difficult challenge 
<n Mexico, Scotland could spring a 
surprise. 1 

The team has plenty of ability. . 
Captain Souness won almost nil 
the game's domestic and, Eu- 
ropenn hdnaurs.with Liverpool be- 
fore his mpvp in! 1984 to Sum prio- 
ri# to Italy. : whore he ranked 
among the most influential midfield 
players in. a star-studded cham- 
pionship. 

One notable absentee will be 
centre -forward Steve Archibald. 
The fomler Tottenham player has; 
tlchiovud art international reputa- 
tion through his . success In Spain 
with Barcelona, helping his club Id 
S panish championship In •’ 


a wretched display in the Cham- 
pions' Cup final in Seville, where 
Barcelona went down 2-0 in a pe- 
nally shoot-out to tho unfanefed 
Romanians from Sienna Buchar- 
est. 

• Some critics believe Northern 
Ireland will bo out of Its depth in 
the World Cup finals. Thoy include 
Danmark's manager Sepp Plontok. 
whoso team draw t-1 with Nor- 
thura Ireland in n Morel) friendly in 
Belfast. 

Piontek suid later that Northern 
Ireland would line! playing In Mex- 
ico very different from Belfast's 
mud and rain; tho World Cup 
grounds will bo hard, the ball will 
fly through tho light atmosphere 
and altitude and hoot will wear 
down players' Illness, stamina and 
resistance. 

He might have added that the 
Irish also would have to face 
fun-strength opposition — that 
night the Danes were depleted by 
domestic commitments, and sev- 
eral of the players who were avail- 
able were under club orders not to 
play for more than 60 minutes of 
the match. 

But Northern Ireland's captain 
Sammy Mcllroy, now 32. ran har- 
der and longer than most of his 
team-mates against the Danes 
He was a member of the side 
which surprised host Spain by 
beating it to reach the second 
round of the finals In 1882. 

But experts rate Northern Ire- 
land s opponents tougher than 
four years ago. while the squad 
does not look as strong. 

The. main strikers In Spain, re- 
cord scorer Gerry Armstrong and 
Billy Hamilton, have been dogged 
by injuries, and their age is telling. 
00. The burden in attack is likely 
0 fall almost entirely on Manches- 
ter United s talented and physical 
Norman Whiteside, the yaungest- 
ever World Cup player In 1 982 and 
shit only 21. 

A crisis Jn goal has only been 
averted by manager Billy Bin- 
ghams success In coaxing Pat 
Jennings out of retirement. 


‘We don 
World 

By Emil Zubryn 
Compass News Features 
MEXICO CITY. Mexico — Seven 
months after the 19-20 Septem- 
ber earthquakes which killed at 
least 8.000 Mexicans and made 
more than 100,000 homeless, vic- 
tims complain that reconstruction 
is proceeding at a snail's pace. 

The Committee of Earthquake 
, Victims (CUD) says that while the 
plight of people whose homes 
were destroyed is becoming 
worse, the government offers only 
"cosmetic and temporary" solu- 
tions. 

Up to 60,000 people are still liv- 
ing in tents, and they are threaten- 
ing to embarrass the authorities 
by pitching camp outside Mexico 
City's showpiece Aztec stadium 
during the soccer World Cup 
which kicks off there on 31 May. 

Four thousand people made 
homeless by the earthquake 
recently paraded through the capi- 
tal carrying placards reading: "We 
don't wont a World Cup — we 
want housing." 

Mexicans blame a "manana 
syndrome" among officials who 
offer promises but fail to fulfil 
them. Progress has been made in 
demolishing damaged buildings in 
the downtown area which were 
unsafe and a danger to pedes- 
trians and traffic. 

But others still await demolition 
by Mexican crews, rather than Ihe 
American learns which were 
brought in immediately after the 
disaster. The squads remained 
idle for weeks while Ihe authorities 
tried to decide about the potential 
dangers of blowing up damaged 
buildings. 

Now much of the work contin- 
ues with manual labour, usually 
between midnight and dawn, as 
workers chip and blast away at 
the skeletons of buildings under 
the dim illumination of a single 
floodlight. 

Experts say many structurally 
unsound buildings pose a danger 
0 the crews working on them, but 
the job goes on nonethelss. 

The federal and city govern- 
ments say all services In the me- 
tropolitan area are operating 
again, but officials admit that the 
problems have been played down 
— particularly that of the "tent 
people." 

On the sixth month anniversary 

earthquake, more than 
i Paraded through 

Mexico City to City Hall located in 
ine zoealo, Ihe main square. Thev 

ih?w te M o tha P no, % given to 
World Cup rather than recon- 
atruction. carrying banners saying: 
The earthquake destroyed our 
homes but not our dignity." ■ > 
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’t want a 
Cup...’ 

The government has dscw«H 
that rebuilding of hoapitaifS 
schools rather than housing JS 
have first call on the rescues 
the National Reconstruction Fund. 

The fund was built up with 
money donated by prlvate d 
tizens. industry and charities, and 
includes million of dollars donated 
by other countries. 

The government's programme 

($726 million) for minor and Inler- 
medlate repairs and the construe- 
tion of 21.261 housing units, pro- 
mised by the city authorities for 
December. 

But homeless Mexicans, an- 
gered by the government's failure 
to deliver on earlier promises, may 
not be prepared to wait 


The author Is an American free- 
lancer based in Mexico City. 


The tennis 


‘wonder girls’ 





FRANKFURT AM Main (DaD) 
— Germany’s tennis ‘wonder 
girls’ are really going places. 
There Is hardly a major inter- 
national tournament where 
Steffi Graf, 16, or Claudia 
Kohde-Kilsch, 22, doeB not 
reach the final. In Florida 
they faced each other in tha 
final at Amelia Island. Steffi 
won, having beaten Chris 
Lloyd-Evert a week earlier. 

In Germany their rise to 
stardom was overshadowed 
by that of Wimbledon men's 
singles champion Boris 
Becker, 18 and more atten- 
tion was paid to them 
abroad. They have played so 
consistently well that they 
are now listed third and fifth 
respectively In the world rat- 
ings. Either may yet come 
within striking distance of 
the world's number one, 
Martina Navratilova. 

Steffi Graf comes from 
Bruhl, Baden, Claudia 
Kohde-Kilsch from Saarbru- 
cken. Steffi Is managed .by 
her father, Peter Graf, Clau- 
dia by her stepfather, Jurgen 


still go to school or unjjjfj. 
Ity; they earn a good living M 
professional tennis. 

. She prefers t0 
men. Her forehand sno*^ 
awesome, her eer 
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Scenic journeys near Amman 


By Venita Maudsley 
Special to The Star 

ABOUT 12 kilometres form Am- 
man's 8th Circle la the beautiful 
Wadi Seer Valley. The scenery, on 
the descent to the valley, Is varied 
and, In contrast to the plateau, be- 
comes lush and almost tropical. 

Alter passing a small grave- 
yard. on the left, Araq al Amir can 
be seen further down the valley. 
Here are caves In the cliff face on 
Hie right with the name Tobiah 
carved, In old Hebrew charactere, 
by Iwo of the doors. 

A little further along stand the 
ruins of Qaar al Abld (the castle of 
[be slave.) Work Is being carried 
out. at present, to rebuild It and 
determine Its origin. It was built 
between the third century B.C. 
and the first century A.D., and has 
been described, by different peo- 
ple, as “a palace,” "a temple." 

The plan and architectural fea- 
tures are unique which make the 
tasks of determining age and 
; function a difficult one. During the 
< reign of Selecus IV, (187-176 BC), 

: a certain Hyrcanus was said to 
j have built, In this area, "a strong 
■ castle of white atone surrounded 
by a line park and lake, and having* 
on Its wails representations of anl- 
mafe of a prodigious magnitude," 

Aname given to It was "Tyre" 
and this could have become Seer 

r cafnnh Ara ^- C ' The ,lon carvings 
; “ n sldi be seen, though damaged. 
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The Qasr a I- Abld from a distance 
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A lion sculpture on the walls of Qasr al-/ 


From the Qasr, It is possible to 
walk down to the valley where, in 
late spring and summer, the banka 
of Ihe river are ablaze with pink 
oleander (Nerium oleander being 
the most common.) It Is an ever- 
green shrub which flowers from 
late April right through the sum- 
mer. Both leaves and stem contain 
a reputedly poisonous milky resin. 

Along the edge of the river, too. <r- 
are masses of reeds (Phragmites 
australis) gently swaying in the 
breeze. During biblical times, the 
reed was used extensively for 
field hedges, mats, flutes, pens 
and walking canes, as well as for 
house construction. Because of 
the hollowness of the stem, the * 
reed Is sometimes used to symbo- 
lize fragility. "The Lord will smite 
Israel, as a reed Is shaken in the 
water."( 1 Kings 14:15} 

Studded across the valley are 
many pomegranate trees (Punica 
granalum) which, in May, are cov- 
ered In crimson blossom. The 
pomegranate Is referred to in the 
Quran as one or the fruits of Para- 
dise. It has been cultivated for 
thousands of years In these lands. 

The bark and rind were once used 
as Ingredients of Ink and are still 
used for tanning. Both in the Qu- 
ran and the Bible, the pomegra- 
nate's beautiful shape is likened to 
that of a woman and Its many 
seeds symbolize fertility. 

Rising tall and slander from the 
Wadi are many Lombardy Poplar 
trees (Populus nigra Italics), and 
olives and oaks are abundant. 

Among the many birds that fre- 
quent the area there are many 
Wheatears or Chats (Oenanthe). 
Crested Larks (Galidera cristata) 
and Doves (Streptopelia.) 

On the return journey to Am- 
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Map route from FuheJs to Qasr 
Al- Abld 

man. It Is highly recommended to 
follow the accompanying map. It la 
a very scenic route of winding 
roads lined, In parts with Oak 
trees, Junipers, Hollyhocks and 
Poppies Interspersed with bare, 
shiny rock. 

The climax of the journey is, on 
reaching the top of the hill, the 
panoramic view of .the Jordan 
Valley, with the Dead Sea to the 
South and rising above it, on the 
West Bank, the hills of Jerusalem 
and Jericho and looking North, Ra- 
mallah and on a very clear 
day one can see as far as 
Nablus. 

Further North, on the East Bank, 
the town of Salt can be seen 
across the Wadi Shuaib valley. 
The road then links with the main 
road through Mahis, Al Fuhals and 
Sweileh to Amman. 


! B y Mark Thomson 

I Special to The Star 

ElSf drouq HT In Africa 
h < £B5i jnto l d huma n misery. 
U^hlopja, Sudan, Kenya, 
wj-many other countries 
Africa, the drouhgt has 
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SPORTAID in Jordan 


more were dying needlessly. Gel- 
dof contacted his many friends In 
' the music business about record- 
ing a single, with the profits to be 
used to help relieve famine victims 
In Africa. 

The response was overwhelm- 
ing. Dozens of English pop stars 
gathered and recorded the song 
"Do They Know It’s ChrfBtmas?" 
The song was one of the moat 
successful in the history of pop 
music. People lined up to buy slk 
or seven copies of the record 
each. The profits were therfore 
enormous. 

Geidof Established the Band-Aid 
Trust, a, charity group; whose Bole 
' purpose was to use the profits 
from "Do They Know It’s Christ- 
mas?" to help alleviate famine in 
-Africa. !' 

' Unknowingly, . .Geldol had ; 
started a movement whose end Is 
still not In sight. Across the Atlan- 
tic, In America, American pop stars 
saw the' success that the Bank- 
Aid Trust was enjoying In helping . 
. the Africans. They established the • . 
US For Afrlda Trust and recorded .: 
another single, “we . Are The., 
world;" ; : 

if anything, "We Are The World" , 
•• was more auocesef ul . than "Do 
They Know lt‘a Christmas?" Mlll- 
■ lohs of dollars were raised for. the 
effort. Geldof saw thia, .arid made 
. an unprecedented proposal: a live 
concert' irt both. England and Arfir. 
erica, simultaneously. Both Ameri- 
can and English pop stars were to 
alrig in the concert, and It would 
broadcast, live all .over the world, 

. as well as a, number which viewers 
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Bob Geldof iin The Race Against Time campaign 


could use to call In- and; pledge 
money for the charity. 

' The concert was an unrelelved 
sucoeSa. If also spawned a half- 
dozen imitators: a record by US 
For Africa, a fashion .show for 
charity (Fashion AJcO, ebuntry- 
music. singers for, charity : (Farm 
Aid), and now, a sporting event, for 
charity, ■ (Sport Ala.) 1 

; ; SPORTAID was. organised by 


the Band Aid Trust, Bob Geldof, 
and UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children's Flind. it was a week pf 
International sporting events be- 
tween the 1 7 and 26 of May. The 
week; culminated In alone African 
.ryhner, Col. Omar Khalifa of Su- 
dan, completing a run through the 
12 mslor 1 European capitals and 
lighted, a flame at the eve of the; 
first-evar United. Nations General 
Assembly of Africa. 


The lighting of the falme 
touched off the start of a number 
0/ marathon races run simul- 
taneously In different parts of the 
world, called the "Race Against 
Time." 

In Jordan, the local UNICEF 
branch combined with the National 
Relief Committee for Sudan, 
chaired by His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan, to organize 
the week In Jordan. In an ag- 
greement with UNICEF, one half of 
the proceeds from SPORTAID In 
Jordan will go to tha Band Aid 
Trust, and another half tq the 
National Relief Cohn mittee for Su- 
dan, to be distributed as needed 
for famine relief in Africa. 

The activities held in Jordan, 
L r ™?J°- 26 May. In an expanded 
SPORTAID week. Included: 

— A Basketball match between 
the Orthodox and Ahll Clubs. 10 
May.'- 

77.A VoHeyball match between the ■ 
Al-Wlhdat Youth Centra' and the 
Ai-Husseto Youth Centre, 22 May. 

A five and 10 kilometre race, 
organize^ by the Amman Hash 
House Harriers, 22 May. 

— A symbolic three kilometer- race 
• as part of the worldwide "Race 
Against Time," 26 May. 

: In addition, a bridge tournament 
and a football match have yet to 
. be scheduled, but' the profits will 
also go to' SPORTAID. . 

.. . So ' far, these activities 1 have 
raised JD 2600 fbr famine relief. 

SPORTAID has been a massive 
and unprecedented show iof soli- 
darity With the plight of African fa- 
mine victims. Millions 6f dollars, 
have been raised wroldwlde to. . 
help, these unfortunate victims. 
The organlzera bf SPORTAID have ' 
done a turly humahlt'arlan service, • 
,i In focusing attention on the heed 
-for our efforts to be uaed ih helpr : 
Ing Africa constructively. ■ 
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arts 

Ceramics and paintings with 
similar characteristics 


By Margarette Hall 
Special to The Star 

ASAM BADER was born in Hebron 
in 1940. He graduated from the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Baghdad 
in 1973 and has participated in alt 
the annual exhibitions For the Art- 
ists of the Occupied Territories. 
After obtaining an M.A. in Pales- 
tinian Ceramics front the Tebcesi 
Academy of Fine Aits in the USSR 
in 1982. he exhibited his works nt 
tlu* Alia Art Gallery 

Although in' worked «ir. .in Ail 
inctructoi ,\i the ll.wuall.4v and Al- 
tiifh Wivm.vii 1 1 .. ur mm Conin' finm 
151/3 to 1 981. tin is now working 
hi the do vo k ip riii MU ot F\ik.-Miiii:in 
fiandniain, si uh as ueramics. 
pottery and glass. 

Potteiy Inajwud Bntior as a 
ciiild. Ho stalled making pot tones 
as well ns using wider colours to 
sell them to tourists. 

Ho Inter doliud his ceramic tea- 
cher, Valentino Shaker, and went 
to Baghdad m order to learn 
academic painting. Consequently, 
in his exhibition last week, held at 
the Abdul Hnmld Shorn an Founda- 
tion. Bader displayod both works 
of ceramics and painting as well. 

Pottory and ceramics come 
from the aamo group: they must 
have mechanical strength so that 
they wilt not break easily, chemical 
durability, hardness ngulnst ero- 
sion and l ho ability to be deco- 
rated in various colours, textures 
and designs. 

Thus, Bador combines both cer- 
amics amt pottery with designs 
from Mho Palestinian farm dress 
motif with the background colour 
ot black. Basically, the clay base 
enn be replaced with organic and 
Inorganic materials providing 
strength before firing (final heat- 
ing.) 

in his work, Bader uses both the 
wheel and ropes. A aeries ot che- 
mlcul reactions envolving heal nra 
undergone, and as a result, oxida- 
tion and reduction take place Tho 
black colour is very difficult to ob- 
tain since il is usually absorbed 
However. Bnder oxidizes and uses 
white glaze, burns bonos from 
cows end lambs, burns wood und 
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Arabic gluo, which tekos no less 
than one whole dny, only to form 
his Idea, which is piuch more Im- 
portant than the shape, he says. 

His ceramics are done before 
tho primary burning, thon brushed 
with glaze. This process is Indeed 
difficult, since clny Is porous and 
absorbs the colour. Hence. Bador 
employs colour rn his composition 
ond gives it an importance. Also, in 
‘The Birth of Peace', a ceramic fig- 
ure a chick is In the process of 
hatching out of Its shell, convoyed 
by the cracks and the head pro- 
truding with round prominent eyes 
arid narrow beak. Out It has cut it- 
self with tho sharp shell edges as 
seen from the brownish liquid drip- 
ping out of Ihe neck. This figure 


seems to have a symbolic mann- 
ing to the artist. 

No 10 is that of along necked 
jar, its bottom starts off with black 
and gradually lightens until a beige 
colour is conceived at the mouth. 
The tatter process is done by 
'Smoking' it In the oven, which is 
not controlled by the artist. 

As for his paintings, they are 
nearly all done in oil except for Ihe 
painting of ‘Jerusalem’ which is 
done in nay lie. The Dame of Ihe 
Hock ij. emphasized in blue, Hie 
designs <11111 gold dorno nro 
pu'Mont. In flu* luck, toluiirful 
building:, .to' nutliivfl in thin hiown 
oil linos stuiitjhl fumi tho lube. 
The^e linos indeed do hue bounda- 
ries and give texture to tho wurk. 

Tlie Jerusalem Fortress sur- 
rounds tho buildings and is done in 
tho castle walls stylo. Again out- 
lined in brown, the composition 
depends on the area or space and 
the Fortress which corresponds to 
elements In the Palestinian legacy. 
In the foreground, abstract gree- 
nish knife strokes suggest green- 
ery. 

Furthermore, one can delect 
certain trends or phases In the 
work. For example. In his 1969 
‘Legacies', Asam employs the ab- 
stract style, giving shape to reg- 
ia ngular boulders, and In some of 
them black barbed wire and a real- 
istic white pigeon aro seen. But In 
the 1982 group where Jerusalem 
Is abstractly conveyed, orange, 
red and black colours aro domi- 
nant and the pigeon Is replaced 
with a round circle. 

Nevertheless, the bird reap- 
pears In his latest style, which Is 
painted in a semi circular shape. 
Bader says, "the bird i9 not an 
academic symbol, although to me 
il represents Jerusalem." 

As q result of his research of 
Jerusalem vising academic analy- 
sis. he has reached transparent 
pastel colours in his skies, which 
is Indeod evident In his paintings. 

Finally, there is a definnle rela- 
tionship between Bader's ceram- 
ics and pointings — they have 
common colours designs and 
meanings. 


Friends of Archaeology news 

JUNE IS coming up and its lull steam ahead for the Friend's trip to Jawa which is now planned for 
Thursday 12 and Friday 13. 

.The trip win get underway from the Department of Antiquities. Registration is at 2 pm on Thursday and 
the group Will spend the night at the government reethouse at Azraq and will leave at 8 am the next 
morning for Jawa, which Ja an early bronze age city in the basalt desert of the northeast. 

• • Coat for the trip is only JD 7 per person double occupancy and Including dinner and breakfast, but 
aon t forget to bring a picnic lunch and plenty of water. Reservations must be made before 2 June with 

•• Mrs Marilyn Bentley (869089.) Please. note, thla is a trip for high clearance vehicles only arid Mrs Ben- 
tley also needs to know who has spare seats and who needs rides. 

.•Next trip up will be to Belt Ras and Ablla on Friday 20 June. Dr Cherie Leiizen will lead the trip/which 
offers the. ahanco to see not only two important classical sites, but also some traditional villages and 
rbeautlful classical altos, but also some traditional villages and beautiful countryside. Departure will be at 

• Ihp usual I&30 frfn, but note, well. ir will be frbffl. the Amra.HpteL-’ • rT . * 

' ■ Any.bh ft goes ^ on Frldsy;27 JUne, Dr Edwqrd Banning will lead a lour of his focent excavations at 
and snteil agricultural villages dating lo. the Roman period. Once again Its an 8'30 
. star.t from the Afnra Hotel.' • ' .. : ■ " 





Children in cinema 

a bone of contention ' 

ALL THROUGH the ages and ail over the worm most films 
usually centre around human relationships. One ol the 
aspects of human relationships that seems to be a favourite 
focus Is usually that manifested In family life, or rather 
family strife. Family life Is often put under a microscope and 
closely examined — relationships dissected and emotions 
exposed. 

Of course, different parts of the world produce different 
Images accordingly, also, different times present different 
problems. Many of the relatively older films prided in focus- 
ing on happy families with closely knit ties and unwavering 
loyal ties. As times changed and broken up, families be> 
came a reality hard to Ignore films switched focus to di- 
vorce and Its* dire effects (some of Hollywood’s best films 
on the subject were ’’Kramer Versus Kramer,” "Irreconcil- 
able Differences" and "Shoot the Moon.”) 

In most of these films, however, children remain the main 
Issue. 

One particular aspect of family life that primarily 
concerns children ie the question of adoption with its emo- 
tional effects on both adopted children and adoptive par- 
ents, a problem that has become quite a preoccupation In 
many parte of the world, Europe and America especially (a 
problem that does not seem to arise In. our parts of Ihe 
world — maybe because in itself la not easily accepted 
either socially or religiously.) 

In all cases, the main question usually raised Is: "Which la 
the stronger tie, that of blood or that of upbringing," An- 
swers vary and attitudes differ. 

Two Ifllms that come from Eastern Europe (the Soviet Film 
"To Remember or to Forget" and the Czechoslovakian film 
"Escapes Home") seem to settle for the answer that the 
real bond between parents and children Is not that of blood, 
but that of caring and sharing the best and the worst ot Ufa. 

The difference between the two films Is that one tackles 
the problem from the parents' point of view, while the other 
one concentrates on the child’s standpoint. In "To Remaber 
or to Forget" the dilemma Is that of the mother who discov- 
ers that her real aon whom she had thought dead before 
adopting another is after all alive, and so she wants to take 
him back from his adoptive mother. 

The second film centres around a child who overhears by 
accident that he Is not his parents’ real son and sets fortn 
to discover his true parentage, but stops at tire last minute 
and goes back to what has always been home for him. 

It Is a dilemma that Is as old as time, a dilemma that King 
Solomon had to face one day as he was confronted with 
two women each claiming to be the mother of the same 
child. However, answers and resolutions differ and atti- 
tudes change as places vary and time passes on. < 


i ’..ii .ui. i T wiw « iiioi uoyan.io aiuay u ana men 1 

! Ranges; that Nto taken place over* ihe past 2B years Irv snort areas as settlement 

- fd baa i^| fee uir P 1 Grc * al "to- transport; ant? particularly e^uqjtJon anjj migration. It promises 
U . (ts 'bdck tb the new ACOR; On Tuesdav 17 June at 6:30 om fnrVtarhiro hu rv rwLin 


.the papers jh -case (here la a time 'change 


Entertainment • .< V : ; 

A FEATURE FILM entitled Splash will be ahoWlrtg'at the American 
Cpntre on 2nd ofJune.at § pm, ^ .r • J .1 

: A.'FRENOH-MlNEplay will be oonducted ln the MalnTbeatrepf 
' Royal Cultural Centre on Tuesday 3rd of June, at 9 pm.,. . ; - ; r 

lectures >•_ V- X.' v'. '• \ ./•'.• 

'dr RIGHARD ANTOUN, professor of Anthropology at the state Univ- 
ersity of New York at Binghamton wlllapefik on The ltopact or wj v 
cation;, and Migration’ In Rural Jordan? A Case Study • .. . ■ 
.aj-Ma, on;tO88d0y;3rd of June,, at 8:30 pm, at : the ACOR Wlldino-. 

;:Tr»pdC : '- 'h. V i V' 1 «;• \ .. 

1 FRIENDS OF Archaeology will sponsor a Irlp^ to th^.’.oltyj 
by. Or Svend Helms, on 12-13 June. For more information,. 
.869089. «. . .. .■ 
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regional 


By Hussein Shehadeh 

THE EXPLOSIVE developments of 
the past decades in Saudi Arabia 
have created entirely new condi- 
tions for men and women alike. 
The decentralized economy and 
tribal structure of the earlier be- 
douin society are disintegrating as 
a result of rapid urbanization and 
Industrialization. 

On the other hand, Islam has al- 
ways played a decisive role in 
Saudi Arabian society. The religi- 
ous norms of Islam are closely 
Interwoven with and Influenced by 
the patriarchal bedouin social 
structure. It Is thus unavoidable 
that Ihe transition to an industrial, 
consumer oriented society causes 
social tension and gives rise to 
problems as far as the status of 
women Is concerned. 

Many women in Saudi Arabia, 
especially older women and those 
In rural areas, are deeply religious 
and do not believe that radical 
changes should be made to their 
status. The commandment of the 
Qur'an which obliges the man to 
support the woman, which also 
gives him precedence, Is inter- 
preted by these women to mean 
that he has been the responsibility 
to treat women with consideration 
and kindness. If a man does not 
live up to this responsibility, then 
the women's acceptance of her 
role might be displaced by con- 
tempt and revolt. If this did hap- 
pen, It would be directed at the in- 
dividual man, not at a way of life 
considered to be Ideal. 

For younger women with more 
modem attitudes, things are ra- 
ther different. Developments in so- 
ciety have meant they now have 
educational opportunities, and that 
they are more aware of themsel- 
ves as women and of their rights. 
They do, however, come up 
egaln8t problems when they at- 
tempt to realize their Intentions. 

It says something of the friction 
In Saudi Arabia, that when the first 
girl’s school was opened in 1960, 
riots broke out between men with 
traditional attitudes, and the gov- 
ernment was forced to send In 
troops to quieten the situation. 
This type of occurrence naturally 
reduces the ruling royal family's 
desire to Introduce liberation re- 
forms for women. The royal family 
has also committed itself to a 
large extent to following the coun- 
try's religious leaders, since It Is 
custodianship of orthodox Islam 
hat has given the Saud family Its 
legitimacy to rule. Finally, Khomei- 
nls revolution in Iran has had a 
strong psychological effect In the 
Gulf states, which has put a stop 
to reforma of benefit to women. 

As the West gradually becomes 
batter acquainted with the Arab 
workl, many ask themselves the 
question: are Arab women, ex- 
posed to . gross subjugation, or Is 
mere something In their society 
and religiousness whloh causes 
westerners to miss ‘the whole 
Point of the problem? in order to 
jjhed some light on this, we will fo-, 
oua our attention on this debate In = 
Saudi Arabia on the subject of 
womens' position In society. .* 

, P e «? lor of the Saudi Arabian 
»AI Medina, said on a recent 
Jl 1811 t0 Denmark: "Of bourse we 
nave women Journalists on our 
there are seven of them 
^ do, the daljy womens': 
We- make aUre that Pur; 

9 0 t fi decent education 
ana there are both women doctors' 
and teachers In Saudi Arabia, but . 
.Jo female taxi drivers or road ; 
nhw Per 5‘ Women, are, not to be . 
f«R* yed to strenuous Jobs. Islam v . 

Ha S er i r I l0le J Saudi Journalist! v 
‘ writes: "Minor 

au^K tons toipqeed pn wCpt^m : 
'era^f-P*- al, °wed to drive 
Srio* ? 9 flther with men In fac- 1 
gries, oniy reftects thd deslfe of ' 
Preserve a Muslim wo- 

5nlty d i ?n y Jenderneaa and fe “ 
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Saudi Arabian young women at a school laboratory In Jeddah 

Women in Saudi Arabian society: 
subjugation or solicitude? 


It certainly sounds attractive to 
want to protect women by not all- 
owing them to sweep the streets 
or drive a car, but it Is not quite 
that simple: Firstly, no Saudi Ara- 
bians work as street sweepers — 
that Is left to some of the 
country's two million foreign wor- 
kers. Secondly, it is doubtful that 
any Saudi woman would wish to 
work as a street sweeper If she 
could decide what kind of Job she 
wanted. Thirdly, the desire to 
protect women from hard physical 
work does not measure up to Ihe 
realities of traditional Saudi Ara- 
bian life. A young woman says: We 
all come from the desert originally, 
and there every man thinks he Is 
strong. But In bedouin society 
women do all the work. While the 
men sit about talking and drinking 
coffee. Women watch the sheep, 
do the milking, look after the chil- 
dren, grow vegetables and put up 
tha tents, which la hard work. The 
men have nothing against a wo- 
man doing hard work, what they 
don't like is the Idea of her think- 
ing for herself. They feel that It de- 
grades them. If women also did 
the thinking, what would there be 
left for the men to do?" 

The most serious catch to the 
newspaper editor’s statement la, 
however, that it Is men who decide 
what |s good and . proper for 
women.. . Decisions concerning 
, women’s ' educational opportuni- 
ties, and other conditions which; 
lead to changes to their status are; 


made by tho country's relfgious 
council, the so-called ulema. ThiB 
group of men decide what is good 
for women. 

The editor explains that his fe- 
male Journalists are responsible 
for the paper s women s page. He 
does not mention that many fe- 
male journalists in Saudi Arabia 
find it exceedingly dissatisfying 
only to be allowed to occupy 
themselves with womens inter- 
ests as defined by men. As a fe- 
male journalist at the daily, Al Ja- 
zlrah, Jahair ol Masa ld wrote (on 
the occasion of the disturbances 
on the Paleetinian West Bank In 
1982): "I find no reason to take 
men seriously when they say that 
women should concentrate on 
women's problems. In a society 
which only safeguards the rights 
of men, I am far from certain that 
writing about the Palestinian ca- 
tastrophe is meddling in political 
affairs which women dp not under- 
stand." 

The protective attitude towards 
women of conservative Saudi, men 
means that they are only allowed 
to work In certain sectors, where 
they have no contact with strange 
men. Another older conservative 
woman said: "When men and 
Women are alone together, feel- 
ings can emerge between them 
which can disturb their work. 
These fellings can also result In 
broken marriages, as is often seen 
In the West " "• 



Women on a shopping tour 


Obviously, one cannot exclude 
tho possibility of a man and a wo- 
man developing a sexual relation- 
ship at their place of work, which 
could result In tho breakup of a 
marriage. All the same, it is an un- 
mistakable infringement on the lib- 
erty of women. In reality, the sep- 
aration of men and women moans 
that women have no political in- 
fluence on society as a whole, or 
on conditions which Influence their 
own atatuts. One can assume that 
the men will not stand down of 
their own accord, so It Is therefore 
men who define what Is good for 
women. 

The religious authorities in 
Saudi Arabia do not speak directly 
of the dangerous sexuality of 
women. The reason given for their 
isolation is a desire to protect her 
and her family, the foundation of 
society. The essence of Ihe mat- 
ter ia that women are allowed to 
work In sectors where they do not 
come Into contact with men. It is, 
therefore, not their work but con- 
tact with men that is dangerous. 
The notion of dangerous sexuality 
safeguards men's supremacy. 

The female Journalist, Fawzly- 
yah al-Bakr hoa this to say: "Tra- 
ditionalists meet everything new 
With prohibitions, negativeness 
and fear. But isn't it a shame that 
our social development ES handi- 
capped by fear, which deep down 
is due to a lack qt trust?” 

the Saudi Arabian ulema try to 
find grounds' for the Bubjugat ion of 
wbmen In the traditions of lalam. 
For this reason It Is worth empha- 
sizing that there are maades of 
Muslims .the. world .over who be- 
lieve that genuine equality for 
women, does not conflict with 
lalam; One young Saudi woman 
says: "We are trying to. convince 
the msn that, a working wife is not 
necessarily a bad wife. We are 
trying to prove historically that 
(slam women . have ruled, been, 
permitted to go to war, associate 
with men and to apeak publicly. 
We want, to use the same religion 
as they do to prove that we . are 
right." 

The modern Saudi Arabian, wo- 
man's struggle for equality iS'na- 
turally . quite different from tha 
struggle of European women in 
recent 'years, since Its basis Is qu- 
ite different. Only a few decades 


nyo. Saudi Arabia was a bedouin 
society. The survival of tho be- 
douin tribos was on tire ly depen- 
dent on the loyalty of its members. 
Individual interests had to give 
way to collective ones The roles 
of individuals wore defined by their 
position in the family. Now deve- 
lopments hnvo taken on explosive 
turn in tho direction of industriali- 
zation, urbanization, centralization 
and Individualism. 

In the West, family feeling and 
solidarity have boon drastically re- 
duced as a result of h century of 
industrialization and urbanization. 
This Iras created some problems 
for Eurupenn women which do not 
exist for their counterparts in 
Saudi Arabia. Vhore, links with the 
family aro still a very important 
factor for a woman. A young un- 
married Saudi woman says: 
"Something very Important In our 
culture Is that we cannot live with- 
out our family or outside our coun- 
try. 1 hope that my children will 
grow up together with their uncles 
and aunts and that my mother will 
took after them. That would make 
her very happy, and me. too. If I 
were to marry a man who my 
family could not accept, and i was 
therefore forced to leave them, 
could I be sure that my marriage 
would be a happy one? i cannot 
live without other people. When I 
was visiting England, I lived In a 
block with tOO tints, but peoplo 
didn’t know each other. Here 
everyone knows each other. Our 
sacloty is basically bedouin, based 
on groups." 

It is obvious, that when a Snudl 
Arabian woman has such strong 
tfos to her family, that she will 
allow horsalf to bo tiud. thus hin- 
dering Improvements In her situa- 
tion. As another young woman 
puts It: "I am holding on to our tra- 
ditions. f would ilka to see things 
develop without problems, i do not 
want to make tho older generation 
unhappy." 

The importance of the family Is 
also retreated in marriage. Most 
marriages are stilt arranged by the 
parents, but some choose for 
themselves. In this sense, the 
telephone has hod a revolutionary 
effect. It gives the young the op- 
portunity of establishing informal 
contact, although this is taboo. 
The telephone also allows the be- 
trothed to get to know each other 
before they are to be married- In 
the capital, Riyadh, many young 
peopfe meet secretly in the de- 
partment stores. The young 
women meet men and exchange 
telephone numbers with them. 

Polygamy, once widespread, is 
now strongly on the decline, it Is 
now hip not to have more than onq 
wife, and the religious council 
directly discourages It. Another 
thing is that It Is expensive to- get 
oneself a wife. Many young men 
aompialn of this, the dowry can 
coat tens of thousands of pounds. . 

The horizon of Saudi Arabian 
women has bean broadened con- 
siderably in the last few years as 
a result of them' being given eo- 
cess to Ihe education sector, This, 
can oause , marital proble'ma.; One 
• man writes In' a readers' letter 
"My educated wife wants .to diar 
cuss .everything Instead of just 
getting on with what I tell: her to 
do." ... ■ 

.The wt>men engfogs themsblves 
in, their 'educations to the extent 
which knows no comparison In Eu- 
rope. The explanation is that 
gives them the opportunity- to 
- develop- As one yoqng woihari 
says: “Women 'really .want to pro-; ' 
gresd. 1 ,1. believe that women. : ; arfc 
better students than men/; Women • 
do their utmost to get on Ip life/’. ' 

Their educations hayeMhei.t'en-,' 


dsney to alienate them from trpdl-; 

. tlonav life, the, traditional large 
family created common views oh 
the basis of common living condi? 
tlona. Now the members of thb 
family develop In their own difoc:’ 
tlona and this bound to cause con- 
flicts ini Interest In the tdng;nSn, . 

Continued on pa^© 20 
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Continued from page 19 

The mass media are another 
factor which expand the con- 
sciousness of Saudi women. Tele- 
vision is strictly censured, but a 
large selection of video films are 
available for private viewing. A 
young woman: "When I was youn- 
ger I often saw Western films with 
my girl-friends. Afterwards we 
would discuss womens freedom 
and the effect it had on her perso- 
nality. Had we not seen those 
fl ms, we would probably be teas 
disturbed and conscious of our 
own situations." 

In Saudi Arabia, much is done to 
portray the Western woman as 
shocking and morally pernicious. A 
Saudi princess says: "We are not 
going to go looking for work, we 
loot at homo hero in the family." 
Others speak ~~ basing thair : 
ideas on the myth, the desire to 
protect women — about how Eu- 
ropean women are almost forced 
to function as sexual objects and 


Women in Saudi Arabian society 
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prostitutes and there is. of course 

?h me f fn th0se allegations. 
They fust forget to explain that in- 
dustrial and capitalist develop- 
ments in the West have put 
women In this situation. Nor do 
they draw attention to the fact 
that one form of repression can 
never Justify another. However 
many Saudi women have a more 
discriminating outlook on the si- 
tuation They believe that it is im- 
possible to transfer the exper- 

6™** °L W 08iern women to 
Saudi Arabia because of such dif- 
ferent circumstances in the two 
cultures. The liberal Western no- 
tion of indivlduar freedom does not 
seem to stand up to direct compa- 
rrson. One woman says: "I have 
read a tot about women s libera- 
tion in the Weal and I do not 
necessarily think that ft is a good 
thing, but It depends on what one 
means by liberation. There Is both 


personal and Intellectual liberation. 
We can express our opinions 
freely, and we can think freely. I 
can act within the limits set for 
me, but I am not allowed to do 
anything that could harm my 
family or the society In which I live. 
One female university lecturer 
says: "Women in Saudi Arabia 
nave their own form for freedom 
and independence. In the West, in- 
dependence is Judged from a very 
materialistic point of view. They 
think in terms of economic in- 
dependence. Saudi women do so. 
oo. but they attach greater impor- 
tance to intellectual indepen- 
dence." 

That women attach such impor- 
tance to intellectual Independence 
must, of course, be seen In (he 
light of family ties and religious 
tradition, some women do, how- 
ever, think in a similar way to their 


__ ... ' iiwiiqiiuii , 

With Alia the USA is only a seat away. 

* ... new von* *■ 


European sisters: that economic 
Indepedence is a necessary ingre- 
dient of real equality. Many wish 
to work in order to obtain security 
In the case of their getting di- 
vorced. 

The most burning subject of de- 
bate among Saudi Arabian women 
today is the question of their 
entering the Job market. In 1965 
there were no native women tea- 
chers, but by 1980 there were 

Ai'SiZ- li ,s estimated that some 
25,000 women work for the state, 
mainly in the health sector, admi- 
nistration and the welfare sector 
In January 1980, the first women's 
bank was opened in Riyadh, 
quickly followed by a branch in 
Jeddah. Now, some 150 women 
are employed by the banks, and 
many of them have university de- 
grees in economics and public ad- 
ministration. Seen from a financial 



Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan's prosperous 
jntemalional gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA 
We fly you there with regular 
nights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

tho am ^ e / y° ure crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 

study, or pleasure, you’ll feel . 
at home with Alia in the 
warn familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 

Royal World of Alia. 
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the Jerusalem Mar: 


L point of view these bank* B 

ty 3 SEJ 5 ra»fif 

st ««bb£S 

ft SWfflSR 

by radl ° and T^ete 0 
'de- ^ u ? 0y haVe contributed to (h« 

•men fn C f°h the P 08llion of women 
thalr . the I° b market. The nZr 

1066 Az1z 8 bin a al z n 1 rV H Ua - Shelk «KW 

rare 

s 

an's an J the ruination of 

idh. ^ or ? 0n8 natural femininity." Until 
1 in ESS th 1 T2 men have been able to 
nen linin, ZL T h S ar9ur7l0n ta of the re- 
and bv°fh« ® adera are also weakened 
de- inn tb ® Sf 0801 ? 00 ° f 2 million fore- 
ad- 9n wor ^ era In the country, |i « 

cial hf^mh JJJf!? which Can on, y 

1 hf»S mba,ted . by a,,owln 0 women 

I better access to the job market. 

I finH any . qu ^ ,lfl0d women cannot 

I thrir hS; Ei ! h0r there is none, or 
I their husbands are against It. This 

I p I° b,efna for them in urban 

I hS? t I? 0y are sating bored lo 
I S a,h n .! he fam,, y flat or terraced 
I house. Many do not get up until 

I fm« r £ n ,n J h0 d0 y and then kill 
I l£!L by patting with their girl 
I friends on the telephone. 

I Their problems also have to be 
I 8een the light of another phenom- 
enon: almost no facilities exist for 
women without work. Because of 
the grudging attitude of the relfgl- 
| ous leaders, there are almost no 
| public places where women can 
I get together. Permission has been 
I applied for to start women's clubs, 

I tl* bas been refused as yet. 
The authorities refer to tradition 
and point out that women's clubs 
might one day lead to them want- 
I ing to have activities involving 
men. 

By way of consolation, some 
womens charities do exist, where 
women from well to do families 
give their less fortunate .'sisters 
social and cultural support in best 
Victorian style. They open libra- 
ries, collect money for the needy, 
teach them how to sew, to cook 
and to use a typewriter. 

The above-mentioned women 
belong mainly to the Saudi 
middie-class, and’ most of them 
I have grown up in the cities. The . 
situation is somewhat different for 
bedouin women. These days many 
are being torn away from their tra- 
I ditlonal living patterns and thrown 
Into circumstances that Is totally 
strange to them. Because bedouin 
women worked. In the traditional 
society, this gave them some 
rights and fulfilled their social 
needs through contact with other 
women in the camp. With urbani- 
zation they totally lose their social 
I Identities. Among urbanized bs- 
I doulns, it is characteristically 

enough the women who long for i 
the desert. They miss the sense oj 
togetherness and the presence oi 
something worthwhile to do. 

: There is no going back in Saudi 
Arabia. The centralist, technologi- 
cal model has been chosen, whlcn 
.will, of course, lead to women be- 
ing expected to play, a mors Impw* 

tqnt role In society. The religious 
leaders talk of the dangers of tna 
destruction of family HI®. a .™ • 

come up with frightening ewmjMss 

from the decadent West. They for- 
get to say that the main reason tor -j 
the split in the traditional family in 
the West has Its rpota in the deve- 
lopment of a society which ■ in- 
warts the structure and cohesion 
. Of the extended family. It is Inc/ea- ■ 

' uldue, that they dp not see a dan- 
ger to the Islamic yvay of life {AJhJ 

- WeMem-lnspIred > development 

- model Saudi Arabia has chosen » . 

' follow- • 

Hussein Shehi&deh Is lh* 
of "Saudi, Arabia, alam * n 
I . Development.” He : la .« f 

lance Journalist and photofl 

pher ;who specializes In 
• Arab/ Islam world. 


puzzles 


ACROSS 

i Missing G.I. 

STypeof 

curriculum 

9 Played a 
trumpet 

13 July treat 

14 Ecclesiastical 
decree 

15 Paul Revere 
did this 

18 Stands firm 

19 Culbertson of 
bridge fame 

20 Item In a log 

21 Wlllinghanvs 

" a Man” 

22 Blast or carp 
beginner 

23 Type of meal 

24 Is In suspense 

32 Battery 

terminal 

S3 Rumpus— — 

34 La-la preceder 

35 Costa 

38 No longer fresh 

38 Lath 

39 Mrs., in 
Madrid 

40 Olympia's 
country 

41 Author of “The 
Cloister and 
the Hearth” 

42 Walts 

48 Consumed 

47 "Mary 

little . . ." 




48 Alan Ladd role 

SI Official 
proclamation 

83 “The 

Curiosity 

Shop” 

58 Keeps silent 

59 Or 

60 Devoutness 

61 WrlterSarah 
——Jewett 

62 Eros 

63 Sight from 
Taormina 

64" Abby” 


1 Head or tooth 
problem 

2 Merino 
product 

3 Sole 

4 Guided 

5 Swiss division 

6 Lalapalooza 

7 Optimistic 

8 Sch. subject 

9 Charlotte, 
Emily or Anne 

10 and clear 

11 FerberorBest 

12 Marries 

14 Modern abode 

17 Judgment 

18 U peats 
military 
equipment 

22 Old None 
literature 


23 A woodwind 

24 Strident 

25 Dream: Comb, 
form 

26 Union chapter 

27 Delete 

28 Old (the 

sun) 

29 North African 
range 

30 Plumbing or 
welding 

31 Detests 

36 Type of gin 

37 Bolivian 
export 

38 Antitoxins 

40 Kefauver 

41 Calf-roping 
event 

43 Anger 

44 Daisy variety 

45 Harvard's 

Pudding Club 

48 Mets’ home 

49 Sort of oak 

50 "The Sun— 
Rises” 

51 Module or 
monad 

52 Bewail, Irish 
style 

53 Monster 

54 Type of moth 

55 Buck or doe 

57 Disclose, to 
Shelley 

58 Wynken pal 



JUNIOR X-WORD 


, 1H1H HifiH 

huh uni 

iiiiaiiSSiS 


■■■Hrimuriri 


mmmmm mi 


iiiihhiiiu 


I Him HHH 

■lasmHuif 


ejehh 0000 □aaca 
eecjo aaciHm 1300a 
EEH 0 a 0 [ 3 BQ 0 Q 10 nci 0 
□no annian aasna 

B000 □□□ 

QEaBaaaaaoaaaaa 

□0000 000CI □□□ 

qdhh annua anaa 
□an aaaa aanaa 
QEnHaoaaanaaaaa 
caa moan 
□onaa aanaa 000 
QEHEaoaaaaaaaaa 
QD 0 B aaaoD 000a 
nc 30 B aaaa aaaa 



BtaSffl'i: a 't,®10 3 ;WMr mO ” 1X - 8nMlt ' 


Observe? 8 / 0 r5. 8ld f 01, “is- 5. 

Wranir ',1 thLi ^ n flr A T Operatic song. 8. 

Decorate 11, Id 1 l2, Qently P BraUBde - 13. 


s*sawwac?OHas 


RAN 
jS ON 
RES 



l«BfilU 0 


I 0 U 0 I 


White maies hi three moves 
at latest, against any defence 
Jby K. A. L. Kubbel. Shakh- 
matny, 1037). ' 

Populnr one-dav charm 

wrinn a^ er i y ^ over 

wiihin an hum 1 , has a horuit 

saa mu 

iuu. un yfUmdav at Earley 
Community Oentiv. Reading: 
Alan Oox (0734 8H343B) can 
sum? 1 v more dctniw. 

fhbm-y « one-day on Siih- 
yjg event in Urn 

9 i ly ,P riind Prlx a»d 

L s . to .ill comers. Quick 

chess is the host introduction 
, y*>«t are new to compel! ft vu 
Pp r riotulls, phone Qeoi'ge 
Goodwin at 440 0318. K 

Chess solution 

\ 

k^?± 5 B7 . K * p ; * 


TARGET 

The 

EXPRESS 
Word Gams 


UOW many words ot four •» , . 

letters or more can you on/71 Tlfkn 

inake. from the letiera shown oulULlUll 


inake. from the letiera shown 
here ? In making n word, each 
letter may be used once only. 
Kach ward must contain Ute 
large letter, and there must be 
at least one 10 letter word 
In the list. No pluralB ; no 
foreign words ; no proper 
names. TODAY'S TARGET : 
84 words, goad : 30 words, 
very goad : SB words, excellent. 


1UUM LI9MU.W »JOft 
UJOSI BJOdt JB9JA line II3JJU.U 
UiBAl 3JW lillLIDBVI -1UBAI 
UIOMB 9J0.HB JB3MB aiLUS D.VOl 
IMOS UOUB U«3h a MM JrfMOJ 
UVADJ UMOUrfJ SBdliiHBJ JOUMD 
MSNAIOHaVN MOJJBU 
HOD3 MOUU ttOJU JBMSUR ««UV 


Reese 




• K 6 B 
v K 10 fi 

i j 8 
5 3 2 


10 9 8 7 


♦ J 1 2 ♦ B 8 4 3 

‘v fr 4 o 2 V A J 5 

O K 3 0 Q 10 1 6 2 

4 10 9 8 7 4- AK 


+ A Q IQ 
G Q 3 
O A 9 5 4 
* A Q J fl 

Hosier South N-S vulnerable 

A par contest. plnye<l with a 
.sot of prepared hands, takes 
a long time to organise and 
has rood out of ^fashion In 
these hurried times. Tho 
American card lnanuractnrere 
kept them going for 37 yeArs. 
but nowadays no one has thn 
energy, it seems. 

The deal above was ployed 
In .sn Inter-cplleglate event 
in 1987. i must say. I can't 
picture many undergraduates 
(or graduates) doing the right 
thing. 

South opens One Diamond 
and plays the “ directed " 
contract or 3NT. The 10 or 
clubs Is covered by the king 
and ace. South loads the 

S n of hearts, end of course 
must hold ofl. The next 
heart runs to the Jack, and ir 
the defenders are careful 
South will not be able to 
develop a ninth trick. 

Rather simple, are you 
thinking? If so. you have 
missed the point. South must 
begin, not with the queen of 
hearts, but with a low heart 
to the 10. East wins with the 
jack and its make no differ- 
ence whether he leads a spade 
or a diamond. Either way. 


South will get tho hearts going 
by overtaking the queen with 
the king. At most, he will 


lose two diamonds and two 
hearts. 

.One of these days, Include 
this deal In a club pairs event. 
My forecast Is that not more 
than one plaver In 10 will 
make the right play. 


ARIES — March 21 — April 20 

.favourable Influence will help you 
!rfi n ZS. nt S n I’are'ony with your partner. You 
*»« i iL° *° make Progress with your atu- 
only |f you rea n y concentrate. You should 
*° m ®nd anything electrical unlesB you 
rewy know what you are doing. You should 
£5? y° u k* 10 * w hat 1 b your bank ba- 
®n,^he*°re signing any more cheques. You 
better with Virgo and Scorpio than 
with Libra and Capricorn. 

TAUrus — April 21 — May 20 

_ There are no problems this week that can- 
solved with application and persev- 
JJS? 1 y ° u should hesitate to think before 
maKing any great changes. There will be 
downa where your mood is 
but y° u should do your utmost to 
SKW ,8rn P Br - Moderate your Impulalve- 
WJI r0 ?p® ct other people's feelings. You 
J} h H a 00 fatter with Virgo end Libra than 
with Leo and Scorpio. 

QEKIINI — . May 21 — June 20 

should make sure you do not break a 
m 80 a™ that you meet your commit- 
'fortnnal 8loat someone else'e mle- 
dav v«.. ® .S ame m ®y happen lo you some 
oooh wlH be able to avail yourself of a 
KEl PPPOrtunlty only If you act promptly, 
a^ayouraeif more approachable and do not 

• and ntJ 0 ?,- You wt| l Qst on better with Leo 

• Mors then with Virgo and Places. 

vpANCER — jgne 21 — July 21 , 


ntimate Starcasts 


h«Hor r 'J >ers0ria} ,,fe will take a turn for the 
2. wl You w IH he able to see something that 
• you In the faoe without your 

!.® ! . n P J- You will be getting on better with 
nvw«- a neighbour will be much 

•fcSMEW*’ A probtem you have been 
ShS^mP' - Q r !* ® ,de roust be dealt with eoorier 
.eer than, later. You will get on better with 


Virgo and Scorpio than with Ubra and Capri- 
corn. 

LEO — July 22 — August 21 

You will have plenty (o be pleased about 
but you must not become complacent. You 
Bhould do your beet lo reduce tension and to 
avoid stress. You should be nice to your 
friends, but you should not allow them or any- 
one to distract you from what has to be done. 
All kinds of Intrigue or subterfuge should be 
eschewed. With determination and pe sev- 
erance as well as resHlence you will be able to 
tackle the problems that confront you. You 
will get on better with Ubra and Sagittarius 
than with Scorpio and Taurus. 

VIRGO — August 22 — September 
21 

You should watch those small expenditures 
without being mean. Recriminations are to be 
avoided nor should you try to settle an old 
score. The situation Is a little confused and 
you will have to avail yourself of every scrap 
of Information in order to place together a 
coherent and more or less sensible ptoture. 
TNs week it would be best to consolidate ra- 
ther lhan striking out anew. You will get on . 
better with Scorpio and Capricorn (hen with 
Sagittarius and Pisces. 

LIBRA — September 22 — October 

22 

There will be greater harmony within your 
family. You should not ask your partner for 
more than he/ahe is willing and able to give 
freely. You will be able to overcome a problem 
that fias Wen annoying you. A letter that you 
have bean meaning to write should now be 


undertaken nor should you postpone any lon- 
ger dealing with a tax problem. A stranger 
should not be let into a secret. You will get on 
better with Sagittarius and Taurus than with 
Capricorn and Arles. 

SCORPIO — October 23 — Novem- 
ber 21 

You will be able to spend somB unforgett- 
able moments with the person you love most. 
You may lind it a little difficult to understand 
what Is troubling a friend of yours but you 
should nonethelss try to be sympathetic. You 
wnl be able to make good use of your skill and 
experience. Try to eat a healthy diet, one that 
Is not short of vitamins and fibre. You will aei 
on better with Capricorn and Aries than with 
Taurus and Leo. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22 — 
December 20 

You will be able to team a good lesson from 
experience — you will nol make the same 
mistake again. Try to keep your capita! Intact 
1 and to spend a little less than you earn. Do 
not allow some small upset to disturb or dis- 
courage you. You should nol : lake everything 
you are told quite at its face value. Show a 
. Wend your sympathy and understanding. You 
will get on belter with Aries and Taurus than 
with Pisces and Virgo. 

CAPRICORN -.December 21 — Janu- 

You should pay more attention to your ap- 
pearance and your hygiene. The prospects 
are good and you WiH find it easier to keep a 
balance between Income and expenditure. 
You should do all you can lo avoid tension In 


your relations with your partner. Your wBI 
have an opportunity lo consofkfate soma 
game made recently but you must act quickly 
You wBI get on better with Pisces and taurua 
than with Arles and Lfora. 

AQUARIUS — January 20 — Febru- 
ary i s 

You Bhould listen more carefully to what 
others are saying and you should reserve 

^/ ami I y P foblam should be 
tackled without delay, (he longer you hesitate 

Sly*** # wil1 become. A friend of youra will 
need a lit He mpral support and you wlH be 
able to give it to him. You shoufddo an you 

£!Lr° i a ch,,l i w? ppy ' You wil1 A® 1 on 

better with Aries and Virgo than with Taurus 
and Leo. 

PISCES — February 19 — March 20 

.h J^L a 5S ul S ,ry lo k ? 0 P ¥° ur ,eet firmly on 
foe ground. You may find It a little difficult to 
meet your commitments, but that is no excuse 
lor not doing so. tf you show affection to your 
partner and to your children you wiirbe amply 
rewarded. You should not allow petty expen- 
aaa l0 J®°!J n! U P and become burdensome. 

00 b®M®r with Taurus and Leo 
than with vlrgo and Sagittarius. 

PREVIEW for those born this 

You will be able to find more Hme to pursue 
your cultural Interests aa well as to read. It 
will be easier for you to see eye to eye with 

ft? n!. 8 an iXP n i n0| fl h “ OT ' You will 
CP! H/^te bo difficult to make ends meet. 


fQU Will 


SI Wj; ydu continue to be frugsL You wilt 
tend to be a little more forgetful, so try riot to 
rely entirety on your memory. Common sense 
wBI prevail. 
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^ Your 
TV guidej 


/Charmed 

I 2 

Programme from 
31 May — / 

l 6 June J 


i 

i 



Programme Highlights for week 
beginning Saturday 31 May, 1986 




$ « 


Tho comedy Inlet HOME TO ROOST. Thursday at B:30 



Saturday 


. • 8:30 DOTY FREE. "Winler 

Break : At the and of the last 
series, the Pearces and (he 
Cochrans Hew home after their 
vacation. Now Amy has found 
I herself a job. but poor David is 

still unemployed and depress- 
ed. He decides he needs a 
break to get away from it all! 

: >*^88^ 

■ 9:43 NEWS IN ENLIGH " 

,J 11-00 FEATURE’ FILM, 
T^aniiodal Men ?: Sara la a 
ywnO bdy who moved from 
! .. P?»adelphia to teach in Colo- 

students 

, (Hanv Thomson) is an orphan 

who is.fn troubfe due lo his 
Paychotoglcat slate. Sara de- 
: votes heraetf to help him out of 
’ ... iroubfe. . . f . 


' Sunday 

: a^N^ : CUP - BBA - 

‘ ’ 1100 THE MASTER 

//Monday 

r . ■ ^JM 0 ^O.au-p. (he te8 , 

rpy^ft -Baigiieatt MnSSSy 

. * 

: ' exists bat^eer^VwS^aSd® . 
slater MJIlfcenK Maggie decWda 
confront husband E^oi and 

If i 

f : US THE JERUSALEM STAR ' :■ 


nurse Helen Rainer over their 
affair. And the Black Tower's 
macabre past comes frighten- 
ingly to hfe again. 


Tuesday 


furt in 1 979 and believes it may 
nave some connection with 
Leah. He rings Annika, but is 
answered by Passerman. 


Thursday 


4 8:30 AMANDA 

A ' 9-°? World Football Cup, 
ALGERIA - N. IRELAND P 

‘ " : {X> THE EQUALIZER. 
/Out of Past" 


Wednesday 


rt(1 ‘ 8 e :3 ° religious DIALO- 
GS WI ™ FSLAMKI THIN- 

PA'p^y W 688 Cu * 

* 11.00 THE BRIEF, "Land- 
, a^pe : In Parte. Luke, Annika 
and Passerman meet Leah’s 
•ftfi? 1 ^Ctaudto QokKnt (Bernard 

■ Martin). GoWfrS, cori- 

• fr 018 ‘"At Leah was very weaj- 

«ruiol dr will not. 
^<w anv Hgh( on ihe reasons 
t a,er ' zip lelta 
iWE •?***** B Winess* that 

• Loph had In Frankfurt in 1979. 

Sam teams thai David had 
guessed . about his parents' 

■' break-up when she takes hlift 
, a missile base. They are. 

twfnejKtod by American Cap- 

tete Bobby MackHn (Darts 

Uika. te so* . 
weed of neglecting his work 
® wiping, Luke attends a 
Ms: , frtendte 
***** «ter is Invited, : 
-rwt show up, . 

i' L M k8 rfiscdvera that therd : ! 

. * fla « terrorist attack In Frank- ’ 


’ ; • Vn* : -i,. . Isv'j. 

• : :>• U’ -7 : ; 


HOME TO ROOST, 
Dallng Henry"; There Is wine 
i" 'f® c ^? r and candlesticks 
on the tabte, and Father has 
shaved and . changed. Who is 
coming to dinner? Mathew at- 
tempts to find out. 

it*. S 00 . WwWT Football Cup. 
ITALY - ARGENTINE 

■■w a .v 1 i 00 D . FE 5 TURE F ILM. 
Walk- The Proud Land," slar- 

•jJS And |f Murphy, Anne Ban- 
croft and Oat Crowley. The 
story of an Indian agent (white) 
who wins the Apache's friend* 


ship and loses the whlte'maiVs 
trust in the process. 


Friday 


complicated subjects In school 
teebaBe of sn the". 

: ij!?V ^® 0<1 tef^ , 'Trigohoilialry 


®|^®3 . ^ , .show .ihe' esuntfat . ■ 
• wntfi button if of thd most pow- 
erful, Arab minds to the dev£.\ : ' 
of *hte kidlspflnaawe ; : 

Atoi^ ^ •. 


THE AMERiCAN CONNECTION — THE CIA: Derek Blizard visits 
Washington for a close look at the controversial role of the cia 
in the world today. Is it as some argue a government within a 
government? And what distinguishes Its alms and operations 
from hose of its principal antagonist, the Soviet KGB? Formanv 
J5f S A " a bulwark in defence of democracy, for others a sinis- 
ter initiator of covert action. 


PprfSnS 1 . Sl J u hn ,e Carr§ rs0 ds from his novel 'A 
Perfect Spy which has been abridged in 15 Darts of rinnnw 

omhaT^' Magnus Pym, a highly-placed diplomat at the British 

rSuHnn^/r V enna * , h u S dl8a PP eare d. When anyone In Pym's 
position disappears, It has to be assumed that he is a spy 


sasrura sswSP* « 


glund directing the BBC Symphony Orchestra 


SSS-— =a 

SWKlfii&WS KB SS,=J 


Saturday 31 May 

‘ 24:00 World Cup 

Sunday 1 June 

* 10:46 World Cup 

* 10:30 World Cup 

* 22:15 Black Britons. White Britons 


Monday 2 June 

* 00:15 Bergen Festival 

* 08:30 A Perfect Spy 

* 09:30 The American Connection 
' 13; P° The American Connection 
4 18:15 The American Connection 

Friday 6 June 

* 17:45 A perfect Spy 

‘ 1&15 Black Britons, White Britons 


records 


In US 


WiS t r ®® IS S , Lov ® Of All — ; 
o i h k tn ^ Houston . 

3 nn f £ Te I- Mad onn a . 

■ P;u?r My Own — . Pa ,„ . 

L|Wte + Mtahael Mcdp- 

'f ‘JJ /ou Uav6' — ofchea- 

Jrs Manoeuvres In The 'Dark 
«• ^n t Wall — . NuShooz 
Mike /thb ij A Mlracte L 


■ in Britain 

1.,,On My Own — Patti- 
Labelle and Michael Mcdo- 
; .ne|ld' .... 

2. Lessons in Love — ■! Level. 
42/ . “■ •. 

3* The Chicken Song — 

. Spitting Image 
. 4 i: Live to Tell — Madonna . 
; Rock . Me Amadeus — 
.i.Falco: " .. . . 

■"8. Sledbehamnler — Peter 
-Gabriel .. s 

. t. What Have, Ypu Done For 
!: Me Lately — Janet Jackson 

f - t. : beard ! It, Thrdugti The 
rapeyine — • Marvin Gave 
. 9.i Can’t Walt Another Mln- 
; .Mte -r Five Star - ■ 

,10. Tfle/ Greateat: Love Of 
.. All j-^ Wtiitney, Houstqn 
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Like, a lot of c/oasA——^ 

JT often have problems 
rfhrown objects in high gross,.. 7/ijf's why X 
Ajgpe -the new ACME Strck- be- Found, 


ch*!.? “ Check. Lights ... check. Oil pressure ... 
®ck. We’ve get clearance. OK, Jack— let’s gc 
this baby off the ground." 



Dog endorsements 
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